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In THE Art Rooms, Denver WorksuHop, 1939 


None of the teachers pictured had worked with art materials since 
his own junior high school days. 
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FOREWORD 


For a number of years summer schools 
have become almost synonymous with 
graduate schools in education. Teachers 
dissatisfied with their own teaching, 
teachers who have failed to satisfy 
boards and supervisors, teachers eager 
to carry forward experimentation and 
research, and teachers who with less 
generous purposes find summer school 
credits a means to advancement in rank 
or salary congregate by hundreds in 
summer classes. In few cases do they 
attend without the approval of the ad- 
ministration, and in few fail to make 
honest inquiry into the purposes and 
processes of teaching. 

To meet the needs of this special group, 
education courses have been greatly 
modified. Discussion groups, individual 
conferences, term papers based on indi- 
vidual problems, and similar measures 
indicate a growing recognition of the 
intelligence and sincerity of these sum- 
mer school students. One of the most in- 
teresting developments has been the es- 
tablishment of so-called workshops, 
where with or without credit, indepen- 
dent study may be carried forward. 
These workshops, variously organized, 
have included state, regional, and local 
projects and have been financed through 
numerous agencies. The General Edu- 
cation Board is, however, responsible in 
jarge measure for their initial financing 
and has contributed generously. 

Whenever and however they have 
worked, these teachers return to their 
school as changed persons. What do 
they have to contribute to local situa- 
tions? It is probable that, while at the 


*Several of these papers were too long for inclusion in this issue. 
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moment they may be especially eager to 
improve, they merely augment an in- 
creasing group of sincere, eager teach- 
ers, anxious that American education 
may not fail in the present critical na- 
tional and international crises. 

Considering the foregoing, the board 
of editors felt that these teachers had a 
contribution to make to the supervisors 
and directors of instruction who read 
Educational Method. We talk at length 
about the need for studying the child 
and his interests and purposes; we 
should know that equally important are 
the aims, hopes, interests, and purposes 
of teachers. To ask a teacher to study, 
and then to ignore the results of that 
study is a destructive act. In consequence, 
to some twenty professors of education 
were sent letters asking that each secure 
from one teacher enrolled in his course 
a statement on one or more of the fol- 
lowing points: 
“The cooperation and help I would 
like from my supervisor (or principal, or 
superintendent) if I am to utilize what 
I have gained this summer. 
“How I find my home situation a bar- 
rier to the kind of work my summer 
study has encouraged me to want to do. 
“How I hope to modify my home sit- 
uation, or to work within its limitations.” 
Teachers who were discussing past sit- 
uations were invited to relate what they 
had found or had done. The resulting 
papers provide the content of this issue.* 

It is significant that several contribu- 
tors preferred to remain anonymous. 
Doubless many supervisors will say at 
once that, had one of their teachers 
written a given paper, the frankness 


They will appear in later numbers 
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vould have been received kindly. The 
important fact, however, remains: the 
vriters did not feel confident that they 
could be entirely frank. Readers who be- 
lieve they recognize the situations de- 
sribed should be aware that descrip- 
tons of situations, course titles, and 
even the general location of the schools 
have been changed sufficiently to make 
identification improbable. The writers 
are distributed from coast to coast, and 
from extreme north to far south. They 
range also from teachers of kindergarten 
to instructors in college courses. 
Certain common characteristics mark 
the articles: sincerity, self-criticism, de- 
sire to serve children, eagerness to share 
experience, and a longing for help, en- 
couragement, and recognition of per- 
sonality. Repeatedly these teachers ex- 


press a pleasure in finding their prob- 
lems and contributions appreciated. If 
these are representative teachers — and 
every effort has been made to secure such 
a group—supervisors have evidence of 
attitudes and motives of enormous value. 
Doubtless many may feel that some criti- 
cisms are unwarranted; that these are 
unjustifiable fears; that barriers are of 
the teacher’s own making. Whatever the 
source, however, these beliefs exist. If a 
child is fearful, or lacks knowledge, or 
inisunderstands, the teacher must help. 
If the youngster is eager, purposeful, 
zealous, the teacher must guide and en- 
courage. The editors of this issue will be 
satisfied if the frank statements here 
presented assist supervisors, directors of 
instruction, and teachers to work to- 
gether more understandingly. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION, 1939 


Harry H. Girzs 


Curriculum Associate, Commission on the Relation of School and College 


Only change is eternal, but it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that change has 
never taken place so rapidly in so many 
directions as now. The rise of authori- 





tarianism in government abroad has 


qbeen paralleled by a striking increase in 


American attempts to assert the prin- 
ciples of democracy. There has even been 
a general awakening of interest in the 
question, “What do we mean by democ- 
racy?” and a realization that for a long 
time we have not, as a nation, been clear 
about the answer to this question. When 
Time magazine, in reporting the Cleve- 
land meetings of the N. E. A. com- 
mented on the large numbers of talks on 





democracy, delivered by representatives 
of “the most authoritarian institution 
in the United States—the school” it 
was pointing to a fundamental conflict. 
No one has asserted more frequently or 
passionately than the school man his 
belief in democracy, but there has been 
wu great gulf fixed between preachment 
and practice. 

Only a few months ago a school prin- 
cipal in a large city system rose in 
meeting to declare, “We can teach 
democracy only through the use of 
authoritarianism in the classroom”. It 
was significant, perhaps, that the ad- 
ministrators and the teachers in that 
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meeting were much less shocked by this 
declaration than the handful of pupils 
who happened to be present, and who 
had taken part for a little over a year 
in the planning, conduct, and evalua- 
tion of their own education — with their 
teachers, not for their teachers. Those 
pupils showed by their ruthless probing 
ot the principal’s remark that they had 
not only thought about the meaning of 
democracy but that they practiced it. 
By far the majority of those who work 
in education would agree that learning 
takes place through wide experience, 
rather than through abstract discus- 
sion. But over and over the question is 
asked, What is the function of the 
teacher, and particularly of the super- 
visor and the administrator in the demo- 
cratic school? That this question is sin- 
cere there can be no doubt. That is needs 
to be asked is a measure of the colossal 
difference between profession and prac- 
tice which has developed. 

Organized attempts to put education 
on a sound basis of individual develop- 
ment, from Socrates to John Dewey, 
have resulted in many individual in- 
stances of good teaching. Today, how- 
ever, we are realizing that we have 
created in America a mass-production 
system of education, and that even in 
small schools the organization frame- 
work with its centralized authority, 
grade and point system, dictated assign- 
ments and standardized tests is feudal 
or industrial in its origin. We are real- 
izing that concern for the individual 
leads inevitably to a concern for the 
secial group of which the individual is 
a part, and which has a great deal to 
do with forming the individual. We are 
beginning to see that the school as a 
whole must be a democratic society 


itself in order to further democracy, 
and that the relation of the school as a 
society to the larger communities of 
town or city, state, nation, and world js 
an important aspect in the educational 
process. 

Discussions with hundreds of teachers 
and executives show not only the pioneer 
nature of attempts to deal with democ- 
racy but also certain essential steps and 
qualities in the process. For example, 
the first need, already mentioned, is for 
a definition of democracy. Here is the 
first instance of the new function of the 
administrator and supervisor — not to 
make a definition for others to accept, 
but to lead teachers, pupils, and parents 
to see the need and to help them in 
creating their own definition. As an ex- 
ample of such a definition, here is one, 
very brief, developed by teachers and 
supervisors in a large mid-west city: 
Democracy is an ideal for which we are 
in the process of working. It assumes 
that the maximum development of all 
must be desired by all. It assumes par- 
ticipation by all concerned in planning 
and evaluation of development. 


When the nature of a democratic so- 
ciety has been tentatively agreed upon, 
it again becomes the function of admin- 
istrators and supervisors to encourage 
the development of a concept of the 
function of the school. What can our 
school, taking into account our pupils 
and our community, do to further best 
the purposes of a democratic society? 
Is the school designed to further the 
maximum development of all, or is it so 
set up as primarily to give training in 
the traditional subjects to those who 
wish to pass college entrance require- 
ments? Do teachers, pupils, and parents 
take part in planning the educational 
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experience and in evaluating it? These 
are some of the questions which the su- 


the staff and those it serves. Homer 
Rainey’s report to the American Coun- 
cil shows the appalling extent to which 
these questions have not been raised or 
faced for the five million unemployed 
youth, ages sixteen to twenty-four. 

Once definitions of purpose have been 
achieved, all the practice, the organiza- 
tion, the equipment and materials for 
allowing the best service of purposes 
must be determined. And here in the 
word service is certainly the clue to the 
whole new concept of function for super- 
visor and administrator as seen by the 
hundreds of educators referred to. 

In order not to seem dogmatic, it may 
le best to state the implications of 
democracy as issues, in which the moral 
is pretty plain to anyone who has had 
experience in schools. 


There is an issue between the service 
function and boss rule, between the su- 
pervisor who begins with the teacher’s 
problem and helps the teacher to solve 
it,and him who must be obeyed. There is 
an issue between the use of varied ma- 
terials and learning experiences on the 
one hand and standard, limited mate- 
rials and experiences on the other. For 


qcxample: shall a class use many books, 


magazines, and newspapers or a pre- 
scribed text? There is an issue between 
the study of personal and social prob- 
lems now facing pupils and the covering 
of prescribed bodies of subject matter. 

There is an issue between the use of 
methods appropriate to a particular 
community, school, class, and individual 
and the use of standardized procedure. 
This latter is well epitomized in the 
anecdote of the educational philosopher 





in Moscow. Boyd Bode said to the school 
administrator, “But do you mean to tell 
me that you know what any given class 
in any school in the system will be 
studying at a given hour?” “Oh no,” 
was the reply; “there is flexibility, but 
T know within one day!” This points a 
further issue, of course, between flexi- 
bility in the use of time and space and 
a pre-determined, rigid assignment, not 
developed as needs develop. 

There is the issue between co-opera- 
tive evaluation in which the emphasis is 
on the learner’s purposes and developing 
judgment and the evaluation done for 
him by an outside agent who may have 
little interest or understanding in any 
individual or particular group. 

There is the issue between education 
as a part of community life and educa- 
tion apart from community life. 

The supervisor or administrator who 
knows which side of the fence he stands 
on (and doesn’t remain firmly unde- 
cided) can help teachers, pupils, and 
parents see problems and do something 
about them. He can make a great con- 
tribution through his knowledge of the 
highly professional aspects of educa- 
tion — the latest trends, techniques, ma- 
terials, and methods of organization. 
From such knowledge he can draw ques- 
tions and suggestions which may be use- 
ful to the teacher who is aware of a 
problem but needs aid in attacking it. 
How different such aid is from the im- 
position of a _ standardized routine, 
worked out in a central office in the 
form of a course of study and imposed 
on teachers, pupils, and community, 
willy nilly. 

The supervisor and administrator can 
help arrange for the free and maximum 
use of effort by each individual in the 
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school system. He can not only make it 
possible for ideas to develop freely but 
can see that recognition and backing are 
given to all attempts to make a more 
scientific and artistic approach to the 
teaching job. In so doing he will be 
acting against all forces attempting to 
formalize and fix school practice and to 
reward new ideas with a cold and fishy 
eye, demotion or firing. In other words, 
the supervisor can become an educator 
rather than a dictator, one who encour- 
ages teachers and all others to ask why, 
think for themselves, and develop ave- 
nues of attack which are independent 
and in terms of the actual situation 
rather than what someone imagines to 
be useful or asserts should be so. 
Obviously, such service is not possible 
at a distance from the working situa- 
tion. Just as obviously, not all adminis- 
trative officers can visit all classrooms 
and homes. At this time, the most prom- 
ising method of meeting the situation 
seems to lie in the formation of central 
councils, which bring to a focus the 
problems encountered and which act as 
distributing centers of information and 
aid. In a large city system, such a 
council may be formed of an elected rep- 


resentative from each school. In every 
school such a council represents the 
whole faculty, and within a faculty such 
a council is formed of all the teachers 
of a grade or all the teachers dealing 
with the same pupils (as in the “school 
within a school,” which breaks a large 
school into manageable and flexible 
units for the use of time, space, and 
other resources). 

To summarize, it may be well to quote 
a faculty group in a large city school 
which changed happily from an authori- 
tarian approach to democracy after 
only six months of faculty discussion, 
In the absence of the principal this 
group was asked what the function of 
that officer should be. Their reply was, 
“Just what Mr. Blank’s is. First, he has 
informed himself by attending summer 
school, reading, visits to other schools 
and developing his own plans so he can 
lead us in thinking, discussion, and 
carrying out changes established by the 
group. Second, he knows what we are 
doing in each classroom and he knows 
through his own contact, not through 
gossip. Finally, he backs us, win or lose, 
in our attempts to improve education.” 
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INTRODUCTION TO A WORKSHOP 


J. S. Ricuarpson 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


You can go to school and have your 
needs and problems as a teacher the sub- 
ject of your attention and efforts. There 
you can receive the assistance of a di- 
versity of staff members in meeting these 
needs and solving these problems. Your 
teaching situation and your summer 
school activities both take on new sig- 
nificance in this informal school, the 
Workshop. To show how the Workshop 
functions in this way entails a descrip- 
tive background of its operation and out- 
comes. Briefly, the Workshop provided 
certain things highly essential to prog- 
ress in education: an opportunity to 
work on problems that are pertinent to 
the school and in the interests of society, 
and in areas in which the student has felt 
needs; a staff with a favorable ratio 
of teacher to students (about one to 
seven) ; a staff with a keen realization of 
the importance of the problems being ap- 
proached and a genuine desire to assist 
in their solution; a breadth and depth of 
staff interests and experiences; experi- 
ences in the democratic administration of 


9 school curriculum; and a background 


of philosophy to which the solution of all 
problems is related. 


These provisions for the operation of 
the Workshop give some idea of the op- 
eration itself. The problems of the par- 
ticipants were studied in the light of the 
communities in which they originated, 
and the full resources of the staff were 
made available for their solution. Thus 
the interests and needs of the partici- 
pants determined the “curriculum.” As 
to the outcomes of this particular Work- 


shop, it is yet too early to attempt an 
accurate estimate of its effects upon the 
thinking of the participants. Only with 
the school situations themselves in mind 
and the actual effect of the Workshop 
upon these situations can a comprehen- 
sive picture of the outcomes be drawn. 
In order for the experiences gained 
through the Workshop to be most effec- 
tive in my own situation it will be neces- 
sary for our entire school to work within 
the philosophy which pervaded every 
activity of the Workshop — that the in- 
dividual is the unit for consideration in 
our society, and that there must be a 
close cooperation between students and 
staff members in the resolution and solu- 
tion of the problems of the individuals 
as they relate him to other individuals 
and to society as a whole. Obviously this 
acceptance must not be confined to the 
administration but must be a part of 
each staff member and of each student. 
Not only must this philosophy be ac- 
cepted by all students and staff members, 
means for its operation in terms of 
school experience must be provided. 
Certain difficulties arise in a situation 
such as the one in which I am located. 
These difficulties are peculiar to a 
teacher training department. Each staff 
member is on the faculty of the School 
of Education, and many divide their time 
between their university classes and their 
work as critic teachers. In a sense the 
staff of the training school is large with 
respect to the number of students en- 
rolled, but this apparent advantage is 
lost in the duties which many have out- 
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side the training school. These duties 
constitute barriers to the operation of 
the training school both from the stand- 
point of the amount of time which the 
staff member can give to a changing pro- 
gram and from the standpoint of sche- 
dule conflict. The administration may 
help to alleviate this and other difficul- 
ties in various ways, e. g., by reducing 
the staff member load in other directions, 
by making records available, by provid- 
ing for meetings and conferences, by pro- 
viding varied learning techniques and 
evaluating procedures, by taking greater 
advantage of staff resources, by coor- 
dinating schedules for the students and 
staff members. 

The training of student-teachers 
brings other problems to the front. These 
student-teachers should assume a some- 
what different role — that of active par- 
ticipants in determining policy, choos- 
ing procedure and evaluating results. 
‘They not only may find it necessary to 
modify their philosophy of education, but 
will need to learn something of the way 
in which one may work independently. 
This may be an entirely new experience 
to the student-teacher; it is one which 
he will need to learn well before attempt- 
ing to assist the student to work inde- 
pendently. Tradition enters at this point. 
It is hardly necessary to recall that “we 
tend to teach as we have been taught.” 
The student-teacher must be helped to 
cope with tradition and encouraged to 
try a different approach even though 
it be unfamiliar. He must be given as- 
sistance in counseling students and in 
their guidance. He must be sensitive to 
their needs, and must learn approaches 
to the meeting of these needs. This type 
of approach in our department will in- 
volve the meeting of the three — the stu- 


dent, the student-teacher, and staff-mem- 
ber — on common ground, the student’s 
problem. Further difficulties will arise 
because of this meeting. The student- 
teacher has other university duties at 
the time of his teaching. Schedule con- 
flicts are certain to arise. The adminis- 
tration should assist in arranging for 
meetings and conferences, in making in- 
formation pertinent to students’ prob- 
lems available to the appropriate mem- 
bers of the student-teacher and perma- 
uent staff. Schedule difficulties may be 
partially relieved by arranging for a 
more flexible schedule for the high school 
students. 


Not only will it be necessary to cope 
with tradition where the student-teachers 
are concerned, but also with the students 
themselves. Traditional methods have 
characterized a great deal of their learn- 
ing; their home lives reflect the pro- 
cedures and outcomes of an education 
with different objectives in view. It is 
quite possible that the training school 
will be visited by parents who will want 
an explanation for the shift of emphasis. 
Such requests are reasonable and time 
should be devoted to them. The students 
may feel at a loss because of the lack of 
formal, imposed assignments and cut- 
and-dried directions. This feeling must 
be alleviated by guidance toward a grow- 
ing sense of responsibility for recogniz- 
ing problems, for choosing appropriate 
procedures and materials for solving 
them, and for evaluating one’s own prog- 
ress. This summarizes the work of the 
student-teacher and permanent staff in 
re-orienting the student. 

By virtue of participation in the Ohio 
Schools Study the training school will 
not be held by barriers such as courses 
of study and college entrance require- 
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ments which might be present in public 
schools. However, in order that our work 
will have direction, constant attention 
must be given to the needs of the stu- 
dent. This will involve not only a thor- 
ough investigation of the life of the com- 
munity in the light of the democratic 
philosophy in which it operates, but also 
a constant re-examination of the needs 
of the people who are going forth to 
live in that community. Needs are not 
static, but are organic and evolutionary. 
They change not only as the training and 
experience of the individual change, but 
also as the culture of the community 
changes. 

It will be necessary to approach such 
changes as the above discussion implies 
in an evolutionary rather than revolu- 
tionary manner. The first step obviously 
lies in methods of appraisal of the needs 
of the students. The community must be 
studied thoroughly. The students them- 
selves should be taken into consideration. 
They will undoubtedly offer many sug- 
gestions not only as to what their needs 
are but also as to how these may be de- 
termined. Group conferences will no 
doubt prove illuminating as to what pro- 
cedures are fruitful in determining needs 
and resolving problems. It will be neces- 
sary to help the student-teacher come to 
appreciate the role of the anecdotal rec- 
ord as an outcome of such conferences 
and of its use in working with the stu- 
dents as individuals. Such records will 
serve as a source of materials for an- 
alysis of student needs and perhaps will 
be suggestive as to how a core curricu- 
lum may be determined. 

An added difficulty which will be en- 
countered in these efforts to meet the 
student’s needs and aid him in the solu- 
tion of his problems will arise in the at- 


iempt to get help from as many staff 
members as may be able to contribute. 
It seems entirely probable that our 
schools have not utilized the staff re- 
sources available. We have taken it for 
granted that because a teacher has been 
certified in, let us say English, he has 
had nothing to contribute to other areas. 
An inventory of staff resources may well 
be a beginning step in making our pro- 
gram more effective. Our student-teach- 
ing staff should likewise come to feel 
that they are participating in the entire 
school and are concerned with every 
student and his problems, and not with 
only perhaps twenty-five who have been 
assigned for a particular course. This 
feeling may be achieved through social 
meetings for gaining the acquaintance of 
other student-teachers and staff mem- 
bers; through orientation meetings in 
which they come to see the objectives 
of the school and its means of achieving 
them; through making their own re- 
sources available to the students; 
through accepting responsibility for 
helping to meet students’ problems 
rather than for teaching a _ certain 
course; through progress reports both 
for the students whom they advise and 
for themselves. 

By such suggested procedures as these, 
we may give greater assistance to the 
students in becoming better, more effi- 
cient members of their communities and 
our student-teachers will leave the 
training school and enter public schools 
with a greater vision of the implications 
of teaching for the service of society. 
Thus the Workshop, as one phase of 
summer school, may come to have a 
very direct effect upon the public schools 
by working through our teacher training 
institutions. 











WHAT SUMMER SCHOOL DID FOR ME 


Frances R. Horwicu 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College, Chicago 


When the last bell rang in the final 
class meeting and I walked down the 
stairs in the Old College building for the 
last time this summer, my attitude dif- 
fered somewhat from that following for- 
mer summer school experiences. Instead 
of the usual sigh of relief because the 
session was over, I seemed to be driven 
by a real zeal to help alter in some small 
way our present pattern of teacher edu- 
cation. And one impelling question kept 
recurring in my thought. How can the 
lives of our children be enriched when 
the lives of our teachers are so barren? 
This question led me to ponder: what 
can I do to alter the teacher’s pattern 
and design for living? Certainly, my 
experience this summer had led me to 
appreciate the fact that no enduring 
change in teachers can come about 
unless they as individuals come to have 
a broader acquaintance with the reali- 
ties of living in twentieth century 
America, with the art and art-forms of 
life today, with literature as a series of 
exploratory activities, and with count- 
less other experiences which give life its 
true potentialities, education its hope, 
and human relationships their vitality 
and warmth. And, certainly, it seemed 
to me that in these respects the teachers 
1 had met were woefully lacking. 

These thoughts had been repeated 
rather consistently in the two classes in 
which I was enrolled. There was a time 
when I resented hearing college profes- 
sors condemn the classroom teacher for 
her lack of initiative and zest in liv- 
ing and enjoying the things about her. 
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At the end of the second day of school 
this summer, one of my _ professors 
brought out these facts with so much 
emphasis that my curiosity was aroused 
to the place where I wanted more factual 
information and convincing data. With 
determination I turned to the teachers 
college where I was employed. Already, 


I had discovered that the teachers in my j 


own class (which carried the catalogue 
label of Nursery School Kindergarten 
Curriculum) were incompetent and un- 
successful in communicating with each 
other. They seemed to have almost noth- 
ing to share. The question of how adults 
who could not communicate with each 
other could communicate with children 
continued to distress me. Why was it 
that these adults had so little which 
they considered important to relate or 
to write about? What had happened to 
these people to make life unexciting, 
easual, and unproductive of vital per- 
sonal and social experiences? There were 
thirty-two students in the class, all 
teachers in nursery schools, kindergar- | 
tens, or primary grades. They came 
from cities including Chicago, St. Louis, 
Reno, New York, Joliet, Des Moines, 
Cleveland, and Duluth. Their positions 
were typically in the larger cities, not 
in small towns and villages. Private and | 
public schools were represented. The ages 
of the teachers ranged from twenty-one 
to sixty-three years. Thus it seems they 
were simply a cross-section of women 
teaching in American towns and cities. 
It took about three days to get ac- 
quainted with these people. By that time 
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ye all knew each other by name, posi- 
tion, and home town. It was at this time 
that I decided that the results of an 
inventory might reveal these students’ 
interests. Accordingly, an inventory was 
administered; the tabulated answers in- 
dicate something of the problem we face 
in teacher-education. 


1. Name 3 non-professional books that 
you have read in the past six months. 
10 None 
7 One 
5 Two 
10 Three 
2. Name 3 professional books that you 
have read in the past six months. 


3 None 
6 One 
7 Two 
10 Three 
The professional books consisted of: 
Social Studies by Grace Storm and 
books on the teaching of reading by 
Gray, Betts, Storm, and Monroe. 
38. Name your favorite poet. 
None 
Kipling 
Keats 
Poe 
Whittier 
Edgar A. Guest 
Lowell 
Tennyson 
Dorothy Aldis 
Carl Sandburg 
Eugene Field 
James Whitcomb Riley 
Vachel Lindsay 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
Longfellow 


VCS ee 


4. Name the magazine that you read most 
often. 
6 None recently 
4 Life 
1 McCall’s 
2 American Childhood 
2 Good Housekeeping 
1 Ladies Home Journal 
1 Inspirator 
15 Readers Digest 


The Nation, New Republic, Harpers, 
and other magazines of opinion were 
not included on any list. 


5. What means do you use of finding out 
what new and interesting books come 
on the market? 


3 No source 

Visit book stores 

Read newspaper reviews 
Watch teacher’s library table in 
school building 

Book reviews in Readers Digest 
Watch for “best sellers” 

Talk with friends 

Book of the Month Club 
American Library Association 


wan 
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In discussing these results, the ques- 
tion of why we do so little reading arose. 
The overwhelming answer was “We are 
too busy teaching school.” It took cour- 
age on the part of all and some explain- 
ing and reasoning to convey the thought 
that if we cannot enrich our own lives 
we cannot hope to enrich the lives of 
children. Although the primary grade 
teachers felt that they were limited to 
some extent by the wishes of their ad- 
ministrators in the teaching of academic 
subject matter, the nursery school and 
kindergarten teachers agreed that they 
were not restricted by such traditions 
save for “reading readiness.” All con- 
curred in believing they had a real prob- 
lem in becoming better equipped to in- 
terest and guide children. 

We stress the fact that the classroom 
teacher should take her children where 
she finds them and should build from 
there. The child who reads the Big 
Little Books should be allowed to read 
them with the teacher continuously in- 
troducing him to better books in terms 
of his growing and expanding needs. 
Too frequently we college teachers dis- 
play such a strong desire to put across 
our points of view that we forget to take 
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our students where we find them. With 
teachers whose backgrounds are limited 
it is difficult and frequently profitless to 
discuss democracy, emotions, or child de- 
velopment; for opportunities to grow 
and develop from appropriate experience 
are needed at the initial stages of their 
development. 

We had five weeks in which to make a 
beginning! We started to live as richly 
as we could during that time, and here 
is what we did. Each member of the 
class stood on a busy street corner in 
the Loop and recorded what she saw in 
ten minutes. The following observations 
indicate attitudes and sensitivities which 
cannot be obtained in the classroom. 

1. How tired people looked 

2. How hurried the folks were 
. The kinds of hats ladies wore 
. How few men wear coats in the Loop 
. How intolerant policemen were 
How uncomfortable the Loop was for 
young children 

7. The number of newspapers sold at 

newstands 

8. The number of beggars on the street 
Perhaps not a high standard level of 
reaction, but actually honest and real 
reactions! Each day we added new ex- 
periences from trips, visits, and observa- 
tions of: 

1. Hull House 

2. Maxwell Street 
. Jane Addams Housing Unit 
China Town 
Board of Trade 
Federal State Bank 
Field Museum 
. Art Institute 
. Weinhober’s Florist 
. Broadcasting Station 
. Tour of the Merchandise Mart 
. Juvenile Court 
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13. Ravinia Park Concert 

14, Chicago Commons Settlement 

15 Negro District—Garden Apartments 

16. Tour through Marshall Field’s Store 

17. Grant Park Concert 

18. Spaulding Gorham’s Store in the 

Drake Hotel 
19. Buckingham Fountain at night from 
the roof of the Fine Arts Building 

From these experiences we had a basis 
for lively discussion. But we needed to 
read widely in terms of our own prob- 
jams. However, we needed access to a 
wide variety of books. To provide ex- 
perience in reading we followed my pro- 
fessor’s suggestions for developing a 
reading laboratory.* The professional 
books had to be carefully selected so as 
to be not too difficult or discouraging 
for the student. Professional and non- 
professional magazines were carefully 
chosen. Books of poetry and current 
novels and biography were added, and 
representative children’s books were as- 


sembled. 


The inventory had revealed other 
needs for varied experience. Our shop 
facilities were thrown open to these stu- 
dents for experimentation, and pianos, 
victrolas, and radios were made avail- 
able. Opportunities for playing and 
working together were developed along 
many lines. We did not have to travel 
on busses or street cars to see how the 
world moved! Being located in the Chi- 
cago Loop, we had this opportunity at 
all times. As a group we sensed that it 
was more interesting and stimulating to 
live and learn where life takes place than 
to be learning from books and lectures 
on a beautifully secluded campus where 
life often passes you by. The cloistered 


*In order to encourage summer school students to read widely, the professor made available from his own 
professional and personal library several thousand items including books on child development and mental hygiene, 
reprints of scientific studies of children’s literature (old and new), free and cheap materials for the adult, the 
t the el tary school, and the secondary school pupils, books on the arts, music, and creative expres- 
sions, and magazines for children and teachers. The laboratory rooms were open from 8:00 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 





Students in classes volunteered as librarians. 
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location of the typical university or 
teacher training school may be one rea- 
son for its failure to educate its poten- 
tial teachers. 

In five weeks all thirty-three of us 
learned to live and sense life and values 
about us, to read and comprehend, to 
listen and to evaluate experience. We 
learned from our own experience some- 
thing that should lead us to enrich the 
lives of children; we should be better 
able to help them develop attitudes and 
values, and to express and communicate 
their desires and ideas. We realized that 


communication of ideas is based on rich 
experience. It seemed that this type of 
teacher-education could not fail to en- 
rich the kind of teaching going on in 
schools rather than perpetuate the bar- 
ren conditions that now exist. 

But going back to how we happened 
to experiment in this way which now is 
penetrating our whole curriculum! Yes, 
it goes back to the stimulation and guid- 
ance that I received in the two classes 
I took in school this summer. I went to 
summer school; I think it was worth- 


while. 


HOPES AND FEARS OF TWO TEACHERS 


Tue First : Marvin Rire 


Evanston, Illinois 


The library halls are teeming with 
eager registrants from all parts of the 
country. Professors are busy helping to 
shape the vague desires of teacher- 
students in selecting the best possible 
courses. For the first time I see the 
workings of the University from the 
inside. The Summer Session faculty are 
at least human beings, striving to plan 
for the most significant experiences that 
point up real issues in education. 

Classes swing into action. Students 
quickly sense the pressures of a problem- 
packed society upon the changing cur- 
riculum. The seriousness of the chal- 
lenge is felt by many. Panel discussions 
help to mould patterns of attack upon 
issues confronting elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers. Laboratory classes 
offer opportunities for students to ob- 
serve new methods in operation. 


Streams of students leave the campus 


each day on educational journeys, ex- 
ploring social problems in a metropolitan 
area. Bad housing, delinquency, social 
disease, racial minorities, and labor prob- 
lems are studied first hand. These ex- 
periences tend to reinforce convictions 
held by some and mild attitudes being 
formed by others. Social action is de- 
ferred for local community situations in 
which each teacher can play a vital part. 

Library reading rooms are filled each 
morning and afternoon by eager readers 
selecting from extensive bilbliographies 
presented in each class. Reading is no 
longer an escape from reality, but a 
genuine attempt to gain insight into 
common problems. 

Lectures by leading educators. stimu- 
late campus discussion and reflection. A 
liberal campus newspaper carries a 
steady series of articles on the activi- 
ties of the university at large. Union 
luncheons motivate greater interest in a 
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growing concern for teachers to unite 
for social reconstruction. 

A friendly yet serious atmosphere pre- 
vails. Students begin to discuss infor- 
mally before and after classes. Fishing 
trips, picnics, bull-sessions, shed light 
on mutual concerns. Progress is not 
spectacular. Insight is growing steadily. 
Written projects take meaningful form. 
Conferences with professors solve little 
problems, make dents in big issues. 

The Summer Session at X Uni- 
versity in 1939 is now in full rhythm. 
The Summer Workshop is deep in dis- 
cussion and planning. Experts untangle 
for their advisees perplexing dilemmas. 
Creative impulses find outlet in weav- 
ing, woodwork, poetry, painting, song 
and dance. Group discussions are full of 
humor and interaction of ideas. Eight 
weeks are too short. 

Oral examinations for the coveted and 
educationally required Master’s Degree 
get under way behind closed doors. Pro- 
jects are torn verbally to bits and ques- 
tions are flung at nervous candidates. 
Extended handshakes greet the suc- 
cessful questionee. Another milestone 
in the pedagogical highway has been 
passed ! 


Examinations of a fundamental sor 
are given during the last week. Straight 
thinking is at a premium. Cramming 
and bluffing are unthought of. Students 
are brought around to thinking on their 
own two feet. 


Suddenly, the Summer Session is over, 
A day or two at the beach or in the city 
and packing must be done. Thousands 
begin to leave in reluctant streams from 
this spot of strenuous learning. Back 
to the local school. Back to the home 
community. Back to traditional expedi- 
encies. Back to the autocratic hands of 
boards and administrators. 


Shall it be forward to new ways of 
application? Shall we again be met with 
the argument that we are “idealistic 
theorists”? Advances must be made. The 
lives and happiness of thousands of eager 
youth are at stake. The challenge is 
ours to make intelligent adjustments in 
our unique situations. The future of 
American culture lies largely in the 
hearts and hands of the progressive body 
of forward looking teachers. 


The 1939 Summer Session is over. 
Long live its influences! 


Tue Srconp TEACHER 


Often there has come to a teacher, 
as her students left her classroom in a 
particular secondary school, the realiza- 
tion that “They just can’t take it with 
them.” 

The community in which she lives and 
teaches is very conservative, so the 
courses of study, prescribed by the 
school authorities who know what is best 
for youth only in terms of what they 
were taught, is a formal one based en- 
tirely on one textbook that must be fol- 


lowed closely even though it is now 
eighteen years old. What can a teacher 
do to change the situation so that her 
pupils can grow and meet the complex 
world into which they are constantly 
thrown? 

In desperation, but with great eager- 
ness and enthusiasm, she decides to go to 
summer school—even borrows the money 
in order to do so. Her principal and 
other authorities think it a fine thing 
for her to do, because it means much to 
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the standing of the school for them to be 
able to add to their reports in the fall 
that she attended school. 

In choosing the college she will at- 
tend, she is very careful to select one 
that is, so far as she can ascertain, the 
most progressive in its principles and 
courses, for she very much desires to 
learn something that she and her school 
can do to meet more nearly the needs 
of her pupils today. When her courses 
are selected, they seem to be just the 
ones to help her; so she spends the 
summer in the realm of complete happi- 
ress and great anticipation of all the 
wonderful things she will do in the fall. 

September arrives and she returns sev- 
eral days early to her school community 
so that she can see her principal and 
discuss plans and a program that should 
more nearly meet the needs of the sec- 
ondary students today. After a few min- 
utes of discussion with him, she is aghast 
at what she hears him say: “Well, that 
is just fine, Miss S , I am very glad 
that you enjoyed your work so much 
this summer, but I guess we'll just go 
along as we have been doing. The pro- 
gram set-up that we have seems to be 
quite satisfactory.” 


She leaves his office with a feeling of 
complete dejection and wonders why she 
ever came back to this school anyway. 
But then she wonders that she expected 
him to understand, for she knows that 
he obtained his degree in Latin and 
Greek and he had few, if any, courses 
in the study of child development, psy- 
chology, or education. He doesn’t teach 
any classes (and hasn’t for years) and 
he doesn’t come in direct contact with 
the pupils and their personal problems. 
Besides, he has no children of his own, 
so he couldn’t fully understand. 

In spite of her discouragement Miss 
S goes into her classroom, meets her 
new pupils, and from time to time injects 
into her class program some real activity 
and some of her new concepts of learn- 
ing and growing. Her pupils respond. 
Then she — and she alone — knows that 
they do take something invaluable with 
them when they go out of the room. But 
what about the other two thousand that 
she had so much wanted to touch and 
to help? 


Summer soon arrives again, but she 
isn’t going back to school. Why should 
she? 











FORTY RURAL TEACHERS WENT TO SCHOOL 


Forty teachers* from small schools in 
western states have during the past 
summer studied the application of the 
principles of modern education to rural 
life. Since we accept the principle of co- 
operation as indispensable in a demo- 
cratic society, we have pooled our judg- 
ment in answering two questions basic 
to our professional progress: What 
have we gained from our study this sum- 
mer? and What help would we like from 
our principals and supervisors to put 
into practice the outcomes of our sum- 
mer experiences? 


Through discussion, reading, and ob- 
servation of master teachers at work 
with children we have reinforced and 
have here restated the major guiding 
principles in our educational philos- 
ophy. We have agreed that an educa- 
tional program designed to meet the 
growth needs of children in contem- 
porary social life must be based on the 
acceptance of the following beliefs: 


1. The school must provide opportunity 
for children to understand the prin- 
ciples of democracy and to practice 
the techniques of cooperation, toler- 
ance, self-control, self-direction, and 
respect for the rights of others in the 
miniature democracy of the modern 
school, 


2. Education results from realistic ex- 
periences related to problems of pres- 
ent day significance. 


3. The experiences in the school should 
help the child to do well those things 
that life requires of him. 


4, Learning takes place most effectively 


when children have genuine interest 
and needs, when they have purposes 
which they consider worthwhile, when 
they are confronted with problems to 
be solved, when the teacher provides 
opportunities for children to react to 
their experiences through appropriate 
means of expression. 


5. The educational program must be 
constructively adapted to maturity 
levels and individual variations. 


6. The school should emphasize pri- 
marily the development of personality 
rather than the mastery of subject 
matter. All specific learnings should 
contribute directly to personality de- 
velopment. 


“I 


. Learning must be organized around 
significant areas of experience de- 
signed to deepen insight and broaden 
understanding of major problems of 
social living. 


8. Close cooperation with the home and 
other institutions of the community is 
necessary if the school is to function 
as an integral part of community life 
and render its fullest service to child 
development. 


We realize that if this philosophy is 
to be functional in our work with chil- 
dren the major responsibility must rest 
with us. Our principals and supervisors, 
lhowever, can be of inestimable service in 
providing the hospitable climate in 
which such a philosophy can flourish. 

The cooperative relationship between 
teacher and supervisor is dependent 
upon the mutual acceptance of a com- 
mon philosophy of education. We believe 
it is the duty of every person engaged 
in education to maintain steady growth 


*The article represents a cooperative effort of a class studying The Integrative Curriculum in the Elementary 
School. It was prepared during two periods of the class and each statement represents a contribution from one 
ef the teachers. It was not the intention of this group of rural teachers to be unduly critical of the services 
rendered by their supervisors. The article taken in its entirity would seem to be a severe indictment of super- 
vision. Perhaps the final paragraph somewhat softens any critical spirit implied in the preceding material. 
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in service. The summer has provided us 
with an opportunity to clarify our pur- 
poses, yet we find that only twenty-five 
per cent of our principals and super- 
yisors have availed themselves of similar 
opportunity for professional study. We 
realize that growth in service may be 
accomplished in a number of ways of 
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7 which attendance at summer school is 
be but one. It is our belief, however, that 
ity teachers would feel more confidence in 
‘ @f the guidance of principals and supervis- 
ti. fg ors who give evidence of acquiring them- 
ity f™ selves the professional growth they rec- 
- ommend for teachers. 





We wish to continue our own profes- 
sional study during the school year. Our 
supervisors can help us by bringing to 
our attention current books and maga- 
mine articles which would acquaint us 
with social, political, and economic de- 
velopment in American life, with ad- 
vances in education and with new mate- 
rials of instruction and new books in the 
field of children’s literature. They can 
help us apply the principles we gather 
from these sources to the solution of our 
own problems. 

We need to learn techniques in fine 
and industrial arts, in music and science 
in order to enrich the experiences of 
children. We wish we might acquire 
these techniques in connection with the 
units of work we are carrying on. At 
least part of the time spent at institute 
sessions and teachers’ meetings might be 
devoted to learning the processes we will 
need to help children clarify meaning 
and extend experience. 

We are committed to the principle 
that learning experiences should be 
planned in terms of the needs and inter- 
ests of a particular group of children. 
We should appreciate the help of our 
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supervisor or principal in studying the 
needs of our children and in determining 

the learning experiences that best fill 

those needs. Mutual planning of first- 

hand experiences, of desirable creative 

activities, and of learnings appropriate 

to the maturity of the group will help 

us provide well-rounded and significant 

experiences for children. 

In order to guarantee continuity in 
the child’s educational experience we 
realize that permanent cumulative rec- 
ords are indispensable. Sometimes we 
have resented the additional clerical 
work which such records entail; but as 
we have come to understand better the 
nature and needs of children, we recog- 
nize the importance of data basic to the 
progress of the child’s development. 
These records would also form the basis 
of a report to parents more generally in 
agreement with the purposes of modern 
education than a report containing sub- 
ject ratings alone. They would serve an 
additional purpose in securing more 
effective articulation of our rural schools 
with the high schools to which our chil- 
dren go. 

This summer we have had opportunity 
to observe superior teachers at work 
with children. We have met each week 
with those teachers to discuss their pur- 
poses and their problems. The experi- 
ence has been of inestimable value to us. 
We have seen theory translated into 
practice and have come to an under- 
standing of a modern program that no 
textbook can give us. Furthermore, we 
have observed ways in which we might 
initiate or further such a program in 
our own schools, and we feel more confi- 
dent that we may succeed in the venture. 
We wish all teachers might have the 

same privilege. We appreciate the efforts 
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of our principals and supervisors in the 
past in arranging occasions when we 
might see good teachers at work, either 
in our own school systems or in others 
not far away. We find this service so 
valuable that we urge its extension to 
all teachers. 

During the summer we have worked as 
members of committees on problems of 
our own choosing. This activity gave us 
insight into the situations which con- 
front children in group enterprises. We 
have learned that democratic living re- 
quires tolerance, recognition of the 
rights of others, and willingness to abide 
by group decision. Years of telling chil- 
dren what to do had established in many 
of us habits of dictation which were 
painfully but effectively broken in the 
give and take of free discussion. If 
teachers are to become guides in helping 
children to establish the techniques of 
democracy, our supervisors might well 
incorporate opportunities for 
group thinking and action in their 
supervisory plans. 

Many of our schools still have inflex- 
ible requirements of a rigid course of 
study, frequently ill adapted to the pe- 
culiar needs of individual communities. 
Some of us must even prepare children 
to pass county or state examinations. 
Others are judged on the basis of chil- 
dren’s scores on standardized tests in 
geography, history, health, or litera- 
ture. In many schools we believe that the 
mental health of children is actually im- 
paired by the rigid grade standards to 
which they are subjected. By helping 
provide flexible social groupings of chil- 
dren, by freeing teachers from specific 
subject matter requirements and from 
the domination of inflexible measure- 


many 
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ments, principals and supervisors can 
further a child-centered program. 

We want the adult members of oy 
community to understand and support 
their schools. We believe that every 
worker in the school has a responsibility 
to acquaint people of the community 
with the instructional program. Teach- 
ers have their share in this but the de- 
velopment of fine community support de- 
pends also on the principals and super- 
visors. Their assistance in setting up 
parent study groups and in arranging 
other parent activities in which teachers 
may share is necessary if the school js 
to gain the active support of the peo- 
ple it serves. 


Many of our supervisors realize that 
the same principles of mental hygiene 
they recommend for children apply also 
to teachers. We teachers have the same 
need for freedom to do our work 
well, yet many of us are hampered by 
unnecessary interruptions during school 
hours, by additional responsibilities or 
the preparation of reports that are of 
questionable value. We have need of rec- 
ognition and encouragement for work 
well done. A sincere word of commenda- 
tion lifts us from the commonplace and 
sends us on to new achievement. We 
prefer no praise at all to insincerity or 
flattery, but we do value honest recogni- 
tion if our work is worthy. 


We can take criticism too if it is 
constructively given. We like to talk 
objectively with our principals or super- 
visors about the problems we face. We 
are eager for the help they can bring 
us because of their training and wider 
experience. 

Rural teachers, particularly, are likely 
to live an isolated and lonely life which 
permits few contacts with persons of 
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similar interests and tastes. Many of our 
group have reported definite provision 
for social life and recreation sponsored 
or arranged by their supervisors. Teach- 
ers will probably render better service to 
children to the extent that they are 
themselves happy, socially-interested hu- 
man beings. 

As we have developed this article each 
statement has been greeted by a chorus 
from four or five of our members, “Our 
supervisor does that for us.” Our sug- 


gestions would therefore apply in their 
entirity to no individual supervisor or 
principal. Many of these services are 
being valiantly rendered by supervisors 
vho have too great a teacher load and 
more functions to perform than can 
reasonably be expected of them. In a 
sense this statement is our pledge to our 
principals and supervisors to cooperate 
with them in every way to further such 
a program in accordance with our 
vision. 


SUPERVISION : THE LIGHTHOUSE OF EDUCATION 


I teach in a large mining center of 
Kentucky. In our particular county the 
curriculum is composed of subject mat- 
ter, which is supposed to be given in 
prescribed doses, a spoonful today and 
one tomorrow. At the end of six weeks, 
children all over the whole county are 
supposed to have taken and digested the 
first bottle. This being the case, I 
grabbed my book and plunged in, at the 
beginning of school, with the slow dull 
section of a first grade group. I at- 
tempted to teach them the pre-primer 
(about twenty pages of reading ma- 
terial), and a vocabulary of thirty-six 
new words. I didn’t waste even one day, 
but conscientiously started the first day 
of school with a short word drill. 

At the end of the first six weeks, when 
we are supposed to send the children on 
into the primer, I had eight out of thirty 
who were ready. I was desperate. To 
me that was a complete failure. I sent 
the one class on into the primer, and 
started back through the pre-primer, 
frantically trying to teach the twenty- 
two everything from lid to lid. At the 


end of a month I had fourteen ready 
to go into the primer; but I still had 
cight who learned their words one day 
and promptly forgot them the next. 
That one group simply could not make 
the grade. 

At my wits end, I said to this very 
poor group: “Now, boys and girls, we 
are going to have a contest. All of those 
who learn ten words by Friday —a 
week—may have an ice cream cone.” 
Their little eyes danced. Ah! At last I 
had found something that would “make” 
them learn. But — with ice cream as a 
stimulus — at the end of three weeks, 
only three children of the group could 
say the words. The semester ended with 
eight “failures.” I’ve never at any other 
time worked with a group as hard as I 
worked with those children. We drilled, 
we played games, we repeated the same 
pages over and over; I offered everything 
as a reward, from gold stars to movie 
tickets. But they did not learn. Why? 

Since being in school this summer I 
realize the child is an individual, and 
that growth is continual and not some- 
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thing to be chopped into six weeks in- 
tervals. If I had known anything about 
the “Organism As A Whole,” I would 
have been curious to know how the child 
was developing physically, emotionally, 
and socially as well as mentally. 

When Johnny came in and said in a 
hopeless tone, “Daddy’s run Mommy off 
ag’in,” I would have realized that his 
problem was far more vital to him than 
learning subject matter. However, not 
realizing this, and dreading the terrible 
consequences of not teaching Johnny to 
read, I patted him gently on the head 
and told him to go to his seat. Naturally 
1 was sorry for the child, but since I 
couldn’t go and bring “Mommy” back, 
I did the next best thing I knew to do — 
tried to teach him to read. 


I took the problem to my principal 
and to my supervisor and they suggested 
a more intensive program. As a result, 
T am certain that my children must have 
had unpleasant dreams of me, standing 
patiently by their sides with a book, go- 
ing over and over the same material, 
while their little eyes looked longingly 
out through the window at the trees, and 
the birds, and the youngsters wished 
fervently that I were dead. 


My first year of teaching had been a 
greater ordeal. I had no supervision 
whatsoever. I was barely eighteen and 
the Board of Education had sent me to 
& remote mountain section of the state. 
I had a one-room school and dozens of 
problems arising but had no one to whom 
I could turn for advice. I invited the 
supervisor to visit our school but do not 
blame her for not accepting the invi- 
tation. She would have been compelled 
to drive to the foot of the mountain and 
then walk five miles up to the school 
through mud up to her knees. 
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The cooperation and help I would like 
from my supervisor and principal, if | 
am to utilize what I have gained this 
summer, follow: 


1. Freedom to experiment. 

2. Permission to let the children move 
about the room freely. 

8. Permission to take the children on 
short excursions about the town in 
order to utilize community resources, 
and establish social relationships be- 
tween the individual and the com- 
munity. 

4. Permission to eliminate marks or 
grades. 

5. Help in establishing a sympathetic re- 
lationship between the parent and 
school. I would also like my principal 
to help me gain the assistance of 
other teachers who will have the chil- 
dren the following semesters. 


My administrators could do some of 
the following: 


1. Get in touch with child welfare agen- 
cies and try to make home or social 
adjustments. Specific agencies they 
might use are the Red Cross and the 
juvenile court. 

2. Provide proper recreational opportuni- 
ties, such as: playground facilities; a 
basement gymnasium for our children; 
a school library; educational films 
which can be obtained at a nominal 
price. 

I would like my principal and super- 
visor to come in regualrly and to talk 
over plans informally. I would like as- 
sistance in constructing tests on pur- 
posefulness, initiative, cooperativeness, 
and physical and mental growth. I would 
like to use certain rating scales I have 
learned about this summer. 

I would like to be able to consider each 
child an individual, with individual needs, 
problems, and growth patterns, and the 
school a situation in which this child 
can develop according to his potential 
abilities, healthily and happily. 








I WENT TO COLLEGE 


Fern H. Bowes 


Washington, D. C. 


While the mercury soared, and the 
humidity reached its peak, I Went to 
College. While thousands were sunbath- 
ing at beaches, and other thousands were 
following long trails, I was exploring the 
intricacies of Education SB3-II, English 
SB7-I, and Psychology SB5-III. I’ve 
had a feeling, ever since I really got into 
the swing of the college work, that just 
as other people were developing healthy 
bodies on the beaches, and broadening 
their mental horizons with travel, so 
I was developing into a new type of 
teacher with an essentially democratic 
philosophy of teaching and learning. So 
I’m coming back to school with a new 
set of ideas. 


I want to put these ideas into prac- 
tice. I am looking forward with exhila- 
ration to experimenting with the new 
way of teaching. There’s a lot of joy in 
putting new ideas to work. I am looking 
forward to that fun. 

Sometimes, however, I wonder if I 
shall get a chance to teach in harmony 
with my new way of thinking. I wonder 
if I’m going to be able to find, or to 
build up in my colleagues and super- 
visors a sympathy for the changes I 
want to make in my teaching practice. 


Vil certainly need their help. 


I shall need freedom to experiment 
without fear of criticism harsh enough 
to blight my efforts. I want a chance to 
make some mistakes, for mistakes are 
part of growing. I just hope I’ll be in- 
telligent enough to recognize them as 
wnistakes and not make the same ones 


over again. But I should like to feel 
that my style was not going to be 
cramped by someone’s telling me that I 
was wrong too often. Since I have un- 
dergone a change in my thinking, my 
teaching is bound to go through a period 
of transition. I believe I should just go 
back to the old ways of teaching if I 
thought my supervisors were going to be 
too critical of my initial efforts. That 
would mean that I had wasted my time 
and money going to summer school. 


In school this summer I have been 
tormulating a theoretical philosophy of 
education. This fall I want to transmute 
it into a working philosophy of educa- 
tion. I want the privilege, then, of devel- 
oping my own philosophy of education in 
harmony with the principles which have 
become a part of my thinking this sum- 
mer. I want to develop the techniques of 
so working with children that they will 
grow naturally into well integrated, dem- 
ocratic individuals. 


I shall need guidance to help me to 
recognize the problems in my situation, 
and to meet them successfully. I shall 
need help in evaluating the results of my 
experiments to see if I have met the real 
needs of the children while carrying out 
my new philosophy. 

Guidance implies cooperation between 
teacher and supervisor. I’ve always been 
anxious to cooperate with my supervi- 
sors. I have assiduously tried to develop 
a professional attitude of accepting all 
suggestions, whether in the nature of ap- 
probation or disapproval, and utilizing 
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them to the best of my ability to make 
myself a better teacher. Cooperation is, 
however, a two-way proposition. If I 
should accept criticisms gracefully, then 
my supervisors should show tolerance for 
my ideas. Cooperation between teachers 
and supervisors is based upon mutual re- 
spect for personality, mutual helpful- 
ness, and mutual objective. As their ob- 
jective with respect to me is to make me 
a better teacher, and my objective is 
to become one, cooperation between us 
should be assured. 

If we are to work harmoniously to- 
gether, and if some of the ideas I am 
bringing back from college need clari- 
fying, then we shall need to have meet- 
ings, the supervisors, the other teachers, 
and I. I’m not ready to put into prac- 
tice the ideas which I do not thoroughly 
understand and have not yet formulated 


It is quite true that in most cases a 
six week’s summer school can hardly be 
looked upon as an unusual event in the 
lives of members of the teaching profes- 
sion. In fact, many teachers have often 
regarded the summer session as of only 
passing interest and significance, as 
something which must be done to satisfy 
the principal or school board. This 
might have been said of our own faculty 
— until we spent six weeks in the work- 
shop. The workshop which we attended 
was held under the joint sponsorship of 
the University and the State Depart- 
ment of Education. It is to encourage 
those who have not tried this new ap- 
proach to attacking school problems as 
a total faculty group that we have de- 
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well. Moreover, the experience of the 
supervisors and the other teachers js g 
fine testing ground for new ideas. But 
every one taking part in the meeting 
must honestly discuss his own views, and 
not feel the necessity to please someone 
by stating views that are not his own, 
There should be free and honest discus- 
sion of present day educational thinking 
scrutinized in the light of the experience, 

If I can, I’m going to put this new 
philosophy into practice this fall. With 
freedom to experiment, with wise guid- 
ance, with cooperation of other teachers 
and supervisors, with opportunity to de 
velop my own philosophy of education, 
and with honest exchange of opinion in 
meetings, I believe that I can do it. 
Under these conditions we shall all be 
growing, the supervisors, the children, 
and I. 
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cided to share our unusual experiences 
with others. 

Everyone is aware that a great deal 
has been written about needed changes 
in curriculum and in methods of teach- 
ing in the public schools of today. Un- 
employed youth, failures in the schools, 
dissatisfied students, failures in colleges, 
youth with no apparent goals in life, 
crime among youth, and various other 
undesirable conditions point to the fact 
that something must be wrong; cer- 
tainly, members of the teaching group 
have been sensitive to these conditions 
equally as long as have the patrons and 
educational experts. Many states have 
made a concerted effort to revise their 
school programs to meet more satisfac- 
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torily the needs of youth. Our own State 
Department of Education has been ear- 
nestly trying to discover fruitful ways 
of lending assistance to school faculties 
interested in improving their instruc- 
tional programs. 

After a great deal of careful plan- 
ning, it was decided to make available 
to a limited number of interested facul- 
ties a workshop at the University dur- 
ing the summer session of 1939. This 
was done in order that the principals 
and teachers of these schools could be- 
gin to analyze cooperatively their indi- 
vidual needs and work out possible ways 
of meeting them. 


Early in 1989, the faculties of six 
secondary schools received letters from 
the State Department of Education in 
which notification was given that their 
requests for aid in reconstructing their 
programs had been approved and that 
they might proceed to lay their plans 
for attending the workshop. Ten or 
twelve faculty meetings held by the 
separate groups before the close of the 
school year served to acquaint the teach- 
ers with some of the members of the 
State Department of Education and the 
University faculty who were to work 
with them in the workshop, and evolve 
four broad purposes which each faculty 
hoped to realize during their summer’s 
work: (1) to clarify the thinking of the 
group concerning the general aim of 
education, (2) to survey their present 
teaching situation and determine to 
what extent valid objectives are being 
realized at the present time, (8) to 
evolve a workable plan for meeting ade- 
quately the needs of the adolescents in 
attendance, and (4) to determine some 
means of evaluating more effectively 
their work in the future. 


It seems reasonable to believe that 
principals and workers in the public 
schools are in a position to determine 
somewhat accurately the problems with 
which they are faced, and certainly each 
teacher has a pretty deep feeling con- 
cerning the needs of the particular 
group with which he or she is working. 
Strange to say, though, when the six 
faculties, principals, and the staff of 
advisers assembled at the workshop to 
begin their work together few of the 
members present felt brave enough to 
step forward and state their convictions. 
Each seemed to be waiting for someone 
else to make the first move, and the first 
round-table group discussions would re- 
mind one of the proverbial Quaker meet- 
ings. If someone finally ventured a re- 
inark, the others present nodded their 
approval and offered little or no com- 
ment; when asked for individual opinion, 
each seemed quite ready to quote that 
Professor So-and-so has stated in his 
well known book Such-and-such, but none 
came forward with his own opinion or 
analysis of the situation. Yet, surely 
we should not criticize our fellow workers 
or ourselves too harshly for this seem- 
ing timidity; we might even offer sev- 
eral justifications for this hesitancy. 
Like new pupils on the first day of 
school, each felt somewhat afraid of 
the “teacher” and the group; each hesi- 
tated to thrust his opinion on the others ; 
each looked forward to being told what 
to do instead of feeling a responsibility 
for initiating action. Few had ever at- 
tempted before to put their thoughts 
concerning school matters before an edu- 
cational group, and most members found 
it difficult to express them. Each felt 
hesitant to criticize himself or others 
before the group. 
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Almost before we realized it the first 
two weeks had passed and at that point 
we stopped to take stock of our accom- 
plishments. Possibly, to an outsider, it 
would seem that we had done very little, 
but we had won two great victories: 
(1) we had become so well acquainted 
that we felt like a single faculty work- 
ing together instead of six faculties 
working separately; and (2) most of us 
had found words in which to express a 
few of our thoughts and the staff mem- 
bers had found that we were eager to 
have them help us do as fine a piece of 
work in the workshop as we were capable 
of doing. The giving of criticism, the 
offering of suggestions, and the exchange 
of ideas now characterized our group 
meetings. 

After this second week our work 
seemed to move forward much more rap- 
idly. Each faculty had prepared writ- 
ten statements concerning their phil- 
osophy and objectives of education, and 
they were working together to analyze 
the needs of their school and community. 
The statement of community and school 
needs and resources which was finally 
approved by the group was the work of 
all, a composite of thoughts and desires 
of the group which had become unified 
and inspired by the fine example of demo- 
cratic participation characteristic of the 
workshop. 


Possibly, as far as individual effort 
was concerned, the last two weeks of our 
work were the most difficult of all. Dur- 


ing this time each teacher was faced with 
the task of laying broad plans for her 
next year’s work. To many of us, the 
development of a unit of work was a 
new undertaking; some wondered at first 
if it would be possible to include suffi- 
cient geography, or history, or English 


in a unit to make it worth the teach- 
ing; some even feared at first that 
they would be not be able to gather suff- 
cient material to interest the boys and 
girls at all. It took most of us at least 
three days to think through our first 
units and even then there were many 
corrections and improvements to be made 
with the generous assistance of our staff 
adviser. Having overcome our first feel- 
ings of timidity in holding a conference 
with the staff member, most of us re- 
turned from such a conference with a 
jiook of triumph and a feeling that we 
were making progress toward our goal. 
After the general plans for our first 
units were completed, the going became 
easier and it was really surprising the 
number of ideas which came to us for 
purposeful activities and for possible 
leads to uits. We found that material 
was much easier to find than we had ever 
thought it would be, and that our prin- 
cipal and fellow workers were glad to 
offer other suggestions and to try to 
work out means by which we could coop- 
erate to reach desired ends. Time passed 
quickly. Before we realized it, the last 
week had arrived. Committees met for 
the last time and the final committe re- 
ports were rushed to the staff adviser for 
final suggestions. 

Upon numerous occasions, while we 
were participating in the workshop, we 
were encouraged by comments of visitors. 
A member of the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council of 
Education who was present at our final 
meeting did much to help us to get a 
deeper sense of the significance of our 
undertaking. After pointing to many 
unique features of our workshop, this 
speaker concluded: “What you are doing 
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here is being watched carefully by those 
interested in teacher-education. We hope 
your cooperative attack upon the prob- 
lems of teachers-in-service education will 
stimulate others to engage in further ex- 


perimentation in this field.” Inspired by 
such a challenge and by a deep realiza- 
tion of our responsibility, we return with 
an optimistic spirit to our classrooms 


this fall. 


MY NEED FOR SUPERVISION 


E. Pautine LAMBRIGHT 


Senior High School-Junior College, Meridian, Mississippi 


I have taught college classes in edu- 
cational methods. I have served as head 
of high school departments. I have 
worked as high school principal. I have 
been principal of elementary schools. I 
have worked six years in the Mississippi 
Program for the Improvement of In- 
struction, and two summers in the Work- 
shop of the Southern Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges. I have 
participated in school programs that 
have radically changed traditional pro- 
cedures ; programs that necessitated dar- 
ing, self-confidence, and severe testing 
of educational philosophy. Yet, I am 
going back to my work in ten days, feel- 
ing humbler, and more concerned than 
ever, regarding my challenge and re- 
sponsibility. I am going back feeling a 
definite need for some sort of super- 
vision. This does not mean that I am ad- 
mitting fright or insecurity. Nothing has 
happened to shake my philosophy of edu- 
cation. It changes often enough, but 
only a change for a deeper conviction 
for that which I have accepted long 
ago: That the role of the teacher, any 
teacher, is to guide students into a fuller 
opportunity for teaching and learning 
experiences which will contribute more 
and more to the optimum development 


of the individual, as he lives with him- 
self, as well as with others. 

Thirty young people will meet me in 
a special class, when I return to my 
work—special in the sense that they 
have heard it is called “Orientation”. 
Perhaps all they know of it is through 
fragmentary descriptions from other 
students who have had it, older brothers 
or sisters, or older “buddies”. They will 
have heard that “it’s different”, that 
it is about life, personality, attitudes, 
manners, and so forh. They will have 
been told that games were played; that 
everybody was made to feel “at home”; 
that it wasn’t like a class at all, but 
that it was “a nice sort of place to go”. 
They may or may not mention the sub- 
ject matter involved, because students 
of the courses were hardly aware of sub- 
ject matter as such during their use of 
various sociology textbooks, pamphlets, 
and other materials available as they 
worked on units. 

This group of thirty students will be 
about fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
high school juniors. They will be com- 
ing for the first time to the Senior High 
School-Junior College. They will realize 
the newness of things: new teachers, new- 
type school, new procedures, new plant. 
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‘They will feel the need of adjustment 
and orientation. To become a part of a 
somewhat collegiate student body will 
enter into their orientation needs. There 
is a more pronounced need for “grow- 
ing up”. 

In the group will be various types 
of students: very rich, struggling middle 
class children, and those who eat two 
meals a day. There will be boys and 
girls from broken homes, from ideal 
homes, from average homes. Some will 
know too much about life; some not 
enough. There will be students who 
“never had a date; others who know 
all about night clubs by experience. 
Some will be teacher-labeled “problem 
students.” Others will be “ideal stu- 
dents.” Some will plan for college; 
others are coming to high school because 
society seems to demand it. Many will 
work at jobs out of school, from wait- 
ing table in questionable cafes to oper- 
ating machines in first class offices, and 
working in banks. A few will have had 
no experience whatever in earning a dol- 
lar because they are given allowances. 


As I consider my responsibility and 
challenge, I covet a certain kind of su- 
pervision. Last year I dealt with one 
hundred thirty-five high school juniors 
in orientation. Why should I desire 
supervision when my load has been de- 
creased to thirty? Is it because I failed 
with the large group? Not in the sense 
of evaluating by our major objectives. 
Wonderful outcomes were evident. Some 
of these were democratic fellowship, de- 
sire for self-growth based on concern for 
personal weaknesses, consistent maturing 
and establishing certain general atti- 
tudes, appreciations, and ideals. Through 
personal guidance when there was oppor- 
tunity, and through life stories, activi- 


ties, occasional visits in the homes, and 


sharing out-of-school experiences, | 
learned much about them, but not 
enough. Somehow, as I consider my 


smaller group for this year, I see un- 
limited possibilities. I am practically 
obsessed with the desire to go as far as 
a “guide” can go, into the various na- 
tures of each individual. I feel a keen 
urge to “adopt” these boys and girls 
from the standpoint of leaving nothing 
undone toward helping them find their 
way through the adolescent fog. I see 
only the totality of the person. Any 
part of his being that is left unaffected 
during his year with me, will be evidence 
against me. I feel that very keenly. My 
chief objective will be consistent matur- 
ing of the individual. I need help. 


I want to see my students improve 
in health, habits, attitudes, ideals, under- 
standings, skills, and ability to face 
problems rather than seek an escape. It 
would be disappointing to know that 
they have improved in certain knowledge 
of facts, and even application of many 
principles, and have actually developed 
self-reliance and various other desirable 
character traits, but are still in the 
dark regarding many emotional conflicts. 
I shall want them to leave me next 
spring with many adolescent fears re- 
moved, and with adequate information 
to aid them in later adolescence. It will 
be gratifying to know that they can ex- 
plain some of their motives for action, 
and understand their fellow man better. 
It will mean a great deal to know that 
they will enter their senior year un- 
afraid of the tasks that await them; 
that they will have found life a chal- 
lenge instead of time to be made en- 
durable by commercial devices. I know 
what I desire in these students and some 
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ways to approach the achievements of 
my objectives, but there are other ways 
that a supervisor would suggest. 

I need supervision that is not to be 
limited to the method of directing a class 
or planning a lesson, an activity, or a 
procedure for disciplinary problems. I 
need counseling which will inspire, en- 
courage, criticize constructively, and 
stimulate. The only kind of supervisor, 
or counselor who could help me is the 
person who sees the “whole student” as 
a human being, and not specifically as a 
scholar. I should like to have access to 
a supervisor or counselor who could 
spend an occasional day in the school; 
whose itinerary has not been slated in 
exact hours and dates. If such a person 
were available, my solicitations would 
be something like the following: 


1. First month assistance in the se- 
lection, administration, and re- 
medial measures in a testing pro- 
gram, diagnostic in its nature. 


. Criticism of unit planning that we 
shall attempt. 


. Teacher - supervisor conferences 
frequent enough the first month 
that they will affect beginnings 
in the most helpful way. 


. Assistance in techniques related to 
interviewing, home visiting, case 
histories, analysis. 


. Advice about records. 


. Criticism of materials and sug- 
gestions about same. 


. Guidance in professional reading. 

. Consultation regarding s pecial 
cases. 

. Assistance in making best use of 
available sources as local person- 
alities, departments, civic organi- 


zations, and institutions within 
our own city. 


. Advice as to the availability of 
helpful personalities in other parts 
of the State and in adjacent 
States. 


Perhaps the person I need is a coun- 
selor instead of supervisor. He should 
have more concern for human relation- 
ships and growth, than the supervisor 
who formerly depended upon figures on 
graph charts, and insisted on a particu- 
lar form of lesson plan-book. I am con- 
vinced that my needs are no different 
from those of other teachers. We need 
guidance in our work and not standard- 
ized supervision. Inspiration is as im- 
portant as information. No true educa- 
tion can ignore the philosophy that con- 
siders all areas of human activity as 
the basis for developing desirable adults. 
A supervisor whose working philosophy 
has this for the foundation is the per- 
son who would help me most. 
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I teach in a consolidated school. It is 
overcrowded with 1,000 students in the 
departments of elementary, junior, and 
senior high school together. One-third 
of our children are rural students, others 
are from high income levels and still 
others are from the slum area. 

Our school building was condemned by 
the state fire marshall last year, but nec- 
essary precautions are being made this 
summer to overcome danger of fire. 

The teaching staff, I think, is very 
good. There are 45 teachers. Our prin- 
cipals are very fine people. All teachers 
enjoy working with them and for them. 
The superintendent is one of the finest. 
All teachers are proud to have him as 
the superintendent. He gets the utmost 
co-operation from the teachers on all 
endeavors. The school board members 
are well known by the teaching staff and 
are highly respected by them. 

The community around the school is 
not the most ideal as far as school prob- 
lems are concerned, but it has been real- 
ized that a conscious effort has not been 
made to carry the community with the 
school in its progressive endeavors. 

We have very little supervision. I have 
a few two-minute visits by the junior 
high principal and superintendent. There 
are no stipulations as to content of 
courses. At least I have encountered 
none. 

I realize that the comments to follow 
will sound thoughtless as far as the jobs 
of the principals and superintendents are 
concerned. I do know that their time is 
full with the business of administration 
of the school, and they cannot give time 
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to individual teachers. But to whom then 
are we to look for help? 

Following are the kinds of help | 
would like from my principal or super- 
intendent : 

I want to talk over and discuss 
the projects I have worked on during 
my summer course here at the University 
of X It seems to me that these 
courses in Home Sanitation and Hygiene, 
Child Care, Curriculum Planning, and 
Mental Hygiene and Social Adjustment 
are so vital and are so needed in our 
school, that they should warrant a little 
time for discussion, and the procedures 
suggested should be made a part of the 
school curriculum. 





The necessary changes in the course 
of study due to a summer school’s work 
are left to the individual teacher. Though 
a course of study for each class is re- 
quired by the office before the first of 
October, no interest is expressed con- 
cerning it. It doesn’t seem to make any 
difference if there are changes, or if the 
changes are good, for no reference is 
made to them. If we are to progress, 
it seems to me these courses of study 
and methods of teaching should be dis- 
cussed with each teacher. 

I feel it is important that not only 
the principal and superintendent, but 
the whole staff of a school, junior or 
senior high school, whichever the teacher 
happens to be working in (in my case it 
is both), should know of the contents 
and methods of each course of study be- 
cause it would reveal to the whole staff 
what the students are subjected to. It 
would make for a broad understanding 
of the whole school program and give 
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opportunity to unify not only the pro- 
gram but the teaching staff. I realize 
that my projects are far from perfect 
and perhaps are not worthy of so much 
recognition, but all their kinks can be 
smoothed out with cooperative and con- 
structive effort. I am sure other teachers 
feel the same way. We are now work- 
ing in individual departments, all try- 
ing to open to the students the way to 
live more abundantly and we, as teach- 
crs, not knowing of the contributions of 
other teachers, are often pulling away 
from each other. What an effect that 
wust have on the student! He goes from 
class to class— bounced from one en- 
vironment to another very different one. 
Learning to live in the world around us 
should not be a bouncing procedure with 
no co-ordination. It should be smooth 
and inter-related, not one of perpetual 
readjustment to different environments, 
but a gradual development with one ex- 
perience growing into another with ease 
and meaning. 


Our principals and superintendent can 
arrange for having a time set aside for 
a conference of this kind, just as our 
summer school instructors do, where we 
as teachers (with their guidance) can 
put our projects before the whole group 
and find understanding among ourselves 
as to our contribution, and how well our 
work is fulfilling the objectives of our 
school, 

I have said we as teachers are some- 
times pulling away from each other 
rather than together. We all fall short 
in some way of being perfect. We need 
a close contact and understanding of 
those with whom we work. We, and I 
can speak for myself here, are somewhat 
guilty of being jealous or envious of 
someone, perhaps several persons on our 


staff, who are capable of pushing them- 
selves forward. That jealousy starts 
some antagonistic impulses that hinder 
us in correlating our work. If we—each 
of us with our shortcomings — could 
lave an opportunity to put our program 
before the rest, justify its existence by 
what it contributes to the objectives of 
our school, and show how it can work 
with other units of study, it seems to me 
we could reach closer to the fulfillment 
of our goals. Then too, each getting sat- 
isfying recognition would make for har- 
monious relationships. Perhaps if our 
principals could give us the feeling that 
we are working together we could get 
along further. We do a lot of foolish 
bickering in our staff meetings. 


Another thing— our one-hour staff 
ineetings are like business meetings. We 
go there to help the administration. We 
discuss the order and discipline in the 
halls, the number of assembly programs 
for the year, and all such. These are im- 
portant I know and always come first 
in our staff discussions, but we don’t ever 
get down to discussing how well we are 
fulfilling the objectives of our educa- 
tional program, for there is no time left. 
Evidently that isn’t as important. Still 
we are expected to be progressive and 
do better work than ever before! 

At summer school we are given oppor- 
tunity to work and plan with our in- 
structors. This summer at the univer- 
sity, for instance, in our curriculum 
planning we were encouraged to go to 
Miss A: for advice and counsel on 
the problems we had in planning the 
Sanitation and Child Care course for 
our own school. This is an example of 
what our superiors at our schools might 
do for they have the advantage of know- 
ing so much more about our school situ- 
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ation. As it is now, I grope to find some- 
one in our school system with whom I 
can link up and work to make education 
meaningful and a real life situation for 
my students. I have found a few teachers 
with whom I could work too — but there 
is no time when we could get together to 
plan. We have classes every single hour 
of the day. The hours after school are 
needed to provide materials for the fol- 
lowing day’s classes. It seems to me that 
it would be an educational procedure to 
set aside school time when teachers could 
get together in smaller groups and plan 
their work so it would fit together and 
be meaningful. Planning is a most im- 
portant part of any program. But 
teachers are supposed to be wizards and 
do it in a wink of an eye. Planning 
takes thinking and inspiration and time. 


I know that the effectiveness of the 
learning process is largely dependent 
upon individual teachers, but we do not 
have time to make it more so because our 
program is so loaded with school sub- 
jects and extra curricular activities. To 
explain: Two years ago, besides six 
classes a day for five days a week, I 
had charge of a dramatic club of one 
hundred persons and coached an oper- 
etta with the music teacher; put on four 
or five banquets for about one hundred 
and fifty persons each; made costumes 
for a junior and senior high operetta, 
and helped coach an interpretive dance 
program. I also had a home room and 
other minor obligations. Last year I was 
relieved of the play. Other members of 
the staff have similar loads. 


I do wish the superintendent and prin- 
cipals would think of the teaching loads 
on teachers, as well as the crowded extra- 
curricular activities for the students. 


If I had supervision by a principal 


or superintendent I would enjoy con- 
structive comments. I do think that a 
visit by a supervisor would be helpful to 
point out the unwise procedures I use 
in handling students. I know now on 
thinking about it that I am not as care 
ful as I should be and am building a 
stone wall between students and myself 
rather than a free, close relationship. 
But sometimes teaching gets to be a job 
where one puts in time and where no 
progress is made. It is so discouraging 
and makes one wonder what is the use 
of it all. I look to my principals for 
help then, and they don’t seem to have 
the time nor the answers. 


The most encouragement I received 
was at the end of my first year’s teach- 
ing. The superintendent called me into 
his office. (You can imagine that I was 
scared.) He told me how pleased he 
was with the work I had done in my de- 
partment. That gave me encouragement 
and an enthusiastic outlook for the next 
year. At the end of the next year I 
waited for a similar thing — and I have 
been waiting ever since. No further en- 
couragement was given. I feel now as 
though I have been completely forgot- 
ten and am just another cog in the 
school machinery. I think that’s too bad. 
It is good psychology to recognize 
growth and development of individual 
teachers. But on second thought, per- 
haps I have not developed further and 
do not warrant any more recognition. 
There may be something to that. 

My summer work has stimulated me 
to want to know my students and their 
families better so as to make school a 
place to study their problems and make 
education functional. My work is in 
homemaking, so in itself it should be 
vitally functional, but I wonder how 
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much of what I offer is really put into 
practice. Maybe it’s just another sub- 
ject to spend an hour a day for two 
years studying. I realize the prob- 
lems are: 


1. The motivation must be powerful. It 
needs to carry with it the technique 
to convert the whole family into a 
better and more convenient way of 
living. 

2. The family needs to back the whole 
educational procedure and have in- 
terest in the work done in class. 

3. My problem of getting to know the 
family calls for a car to get to visit 
the homes in the country. My salary 
is too small. I can’t afford a car with 
my other obligations. 


If education is the way of life and if 
there is need to teach the way to live it 
more abundantly, we as teachers must be 
constantly recharged with enthusiasm 
and encouragement that will give us in- 
spiration to keep on giving and giving. 


There will be at least a little return 
satisfaction in the feeling that we are 
working together. Summer schools do 
give inspiration, but somehow it does not 
last throughout the school year. It 
seems to me it would be wonderful to 
have the feeling of unity in our own 
school system. The feeling of working 
with a group who are anxious to do as 
much as possible for their students, 
would be a stimulation to do better work 
in itself. We need the feeling of belong- 
ing to this wonderful institution. 

In conclusion, we need to have time 
with our principal and superintendent 
to talk over our educational contribu- 
tions, so we can thoroughly feel that 
we are working together. We need a 
working democracy in our school where 
each makes a contribution to the goals. 
We are not self sufficient to the extent 
of being able to do a good job by our- 
selves. We need help! 


SEVEN REQUESTS 


I came to summer-school at the Uni- 
versity of X because I knew I was 
too well satisfied with my own teaching. 
For eight years I had taught the second 
grade with emphasis usually placed on 
attempting to do better the thing I was 
already doing. Suddenly I realized that 
I might be perfecting an antiquated pro- 
cess. Teaching in a small community in 
the mining district of southwestern West 
Virginia, totally without supervision, 
and attending summer session at the 
same college each year were not condu- 
cive to critical thinking. 

The summer has been fruitful in revo- 
lutionary ideas. In a progressive situa- 





tion these new views are already accepted 
as normal; in my situation these pro- 
cedures must yet be attempted and 
proved applicable. I should like first to 
deal with the reading readiness program. 
We have accepted the fact unquestion- 
ingly that the child who enters school at 
six must either learn to read or fail. We 
have no kindergarten to orient the child 
to a school situation. He must begin im- 
inediately to master a maze of symbols, 
and the harassed teacher expends every 
ounce of her energy to supply the child 
with ideas and symbols simultaneously. 

The first grade teacher is not to be 
biamed for the situation. She is unsel- 
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fishly doing all she can to meet the de- 
mands of an artificial situation with 
really human material. There is the mat- 
ter of midyear testing, not on attitudes 
developed or physical growth, but on 
reading progress. There is the matter 
of standards of the second-grade teacher 
who, in order to meet the demands of the 
criteria imposed upon her, asks that chil- 
dren who come to her have a reading 
score of at least nine months. I hope 
that I can carry back to my teaching 
situation the philosophy that the child 
comes to us for physical, social, and emo- 
tional, as well as mental, growth. We 
must accept the child as he is and sup- 
piy a background for reading that is 
more important than recognition of 
words. 


The growing belief that a primary 
teacher should remain with her group 
two or three years seems to me to be a 
step toward happier growth for the child. 
Why should the time and thought spent 
i the study of a child be cast aside at 
the end of a semester or term? No writ- 
ten report could be complete enough to 
tell the story of each child’s growth as 
the teacher knows it. Over a period such 
as the primary development the wise 
teacher might prepare for natural, un- 
hurried cultivation. This ceaseless prep- 
aration of the child for the next grade 
might then change to living. 

The typical report card is a relic of 
the days of the A. B. C. method. It at- 
tempted to measure comparative prog- 
ress in subject matter which was the 
aim of traditional education. Today, 
with our new philosophy and aims the 
report card is an anachronism. It har- 
bors the evils we disown. Perhaps if we 
developed a card that emphasized the 
child’s personal growth, and later a re- 


port through a letter, we might make 
the transition to the teacher-parent con- 
ference. Certainly these reports should 
be so spaced that there is a period suf- 
ficiently long for the teacher actually 
to see growth. They should not be made 
more often than quarterly. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
on previous occasions I have become 
zealous for newer methods only to find 
myself unable to cope with the restraint 
of the formal situation, and growing 
lukewarm because of a lack of inspira- 
tion. What help can my principal and 
superintendent give me in applying the 
principles I have adopted? 

First, the most crucial need for my 
professional growth is adequate super- 
vision. I should like to have a friendly 
adviser to appraise my work and sug- 
gest more effective means of procedure. 
This supervisor should be a leader in her 
field who can give practical aid. Not 
alone through her observation could she 
help me, but through study groups that 
would stimulate my personal growth. 
Many of us dread teaching some subjects 
merely because we have inadequate knowl- 
edge of them. Often is this true of sci- 
ence, music, and handcraft. Courses 
which teachers might attend voluntarily 
would result in confidence in their ability 
to utilize these subjects in daily pro- 
grams. Summer school has whetted my 
appetite for supervision. I believe with 
Burton, “The improvement of teachers 
is not so much a supervisory function in 
which the teachers participate as a 
teacher function in which the supervisor 
participates.” 


Second, a situation favoring the mod- 
ern philosophy of education could be 
furthered by a more flexible curriculum. 
I believe the teaching force would wel- 
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come an understanding on the part of 
the superintendent and principal that 
forced growth in reading does not nur- 
ture wholesome development. If we could 
only feel that the false standards were 
sincerely abolished, our reading-readi- 
ness program could take root. 

Third, a program of what I shall call 
“parent-awareness” should be under- 
taken. Practically all opposition to 
change in school activities comes from 
patrons who are not aware of what the 
school is attempting. Last year I heard 
a criticism of a teacher who was “hav- 
ing the children spend six weeks just 
painting and cleaning up the room.” 
When the teacher was told of the par- 
ent’s objection she immediately invited 
the mothers to the room for tea. Subtly 
she showed the skills that had been de- 
veloped in this unit on beautifying the 
room. All seemed pleased and praised 
her progressive outlook. Parents will ap- 
prove their children’s happy progress. 

Fourth, time in which to observe 
teachers of outstanding ability would 
be time well spent. I would like obser- 
vations to be normal classroom situa- 
tions, not showy “demonstration les- 
sons.” The sincere ardor to learn from 
another is often dampened by the atti- 
tude that in asking to observe another, 
you are asking for “time off.” I am ask- 
ing my superintendent and supervisor to 
initiate a program of observation for all 
who wish to avail themselves of this op- 
portunity for growth. 


Fifth, we need a library of profes- 
sional books established for the teach- 
ers. Our city library can supply books 
for cultural growth but is wholly inade- 
quate for forwarding professional 
growth. I should like to have these books 
discussed in group conferences so that 
we might have a lively, meaningful in- 
terpretation. 

Sixth, in keeping with the greater 
freedom of teacher and pupil in the 
modern set-up, I should like to be re- 
lieved of the obligation for posting a 
schedule outside my door and being re- 
quired to govern classroom activities by 
it. In our school the daily program is 
still determining what the children shall 
do and for how long. 

Seventh, my principal could be of in- 
estimable aid to me by removing the re- 
quirement that all library books read 
must be reported on orally. The dis- 
cussion of books enjoyed should be spon- 
taneous. There should be happy outlets 
through which the child might show his 
joy gained from a story, but formal re- 
ports are deadening. 

In conclusion, I should like to state 
that a teacher can be no more progres- 
sive than she is allowed to be. Lack of 
provision for materials can, I believe, be 
overcome by the ingenious teacher, but 
binding rules and an inflexible curricu- 
ium hold her powerless. The superinten- 
dent and principal can set the stage for 
growth of both teachers and children. 
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CaTHERINE Horer 
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This summer I realized what an im- 
portant part I have to play in bringing 
the accepted practices of the modern 
school into our own system. Like many 
other teachers I stepped into a position 
and found many excuses for my own 
slow growth. After my experiences of 
this summer in a university elementary 
school I am thoroughly convinced that 
no sharp line can be drawn between the 
inodern and the traditional school and 
that the responsibility for an educa- 
tional program that is providing for the 
optimum growth of boys and girls is 
largely in the hands of the classroom 
teacher. 


I realized, too, that much of my own 
slow development was due to the fact 
that my goals were not as clear as they 
should have been, and therefore my 
steps toward them were faltering. No 
one can carry a school administration 
and a community forward under such 
circumstances. I believe that it is the 
duty of each teacher to make use of 
every means possible to clarify her goals 
and then progress gradually toward 
them along with her administration and 
her community. I am convinced that this 
is the more difficult thing to do, but be- 
cause it is more difficult it is also more 
challenging. 

For many years I have been talking 
about the importance of the development 
of the whole child. I never realized until 
this summer how inadequate my knowl- 
edge of the whole child has been. Like 
that of many others my thinking has 


been too general. I have been talking too 
glibly about physical, mental, social, and 
emotional growth. My information in 
regard to the child’s physical status in- 
cluded the monthly weight and the semi- 
annual height records which were re- 
corded on the grade cards and on a spe- 
cial chart which at the end of the school 
year found its way with my help into 
the waste-paper basket. I knew the usual 
few whose teeth were in good condition, 
for a written statement from the dentist 
gave them permission to have their 
names on the honor roll. My knowledge 
of the child’s position mentally consisted 
of the results of an achievement test 
given early in the second semester. 
Social and emotional growth were noted 
from casual observations. With this 
meager information I was trying to 
understand the whole child. Remedial in- 
struction was used where it was needed 
and the curriculum was enriched for 
those who were capable of doing more 
than our usual work. It is needless to say 
that much of the remedial work was 
fruitless and that frustration must have 
been experienced by those who were not 
ready for further growth. One could 
easily question the degree of enrichment 
for the above average child. 


This past summer I had an oppor- 
tunity to see pictures of the whole child 
in a more complete and meaningful way 
than I had ever before experienced. 
These pictures were drawn in the form 
of a graph which included the chrono- 
logical age, the height age, the weight 
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age, the dental age, the carpal age, the 
grip age, the mental age, and the read- 
ing age. The outstanding thing was the 
“going togetherness” of these various 
ages. For the most part when the read- 
ing age was showing slow if any gain 
the other ages were showing the same 
conditions of growth. When the reading 
age was showing satisfactory progress 
the other ages were behaving similarly. 
A change in any part of the growth sys- 
tem was likely to be seen in other parts. 
Dr. Willard C. Olson says, “We are im- 
pressed with the fact that growth in 
reading is an expression of the person- 
ality as a whole. The problem is not one 
to be accounted for in purely sensory or 
learning terms. Lack of responsiveness 
to remedial teaching further demon- 
strates the deep-rooted character of 
the problem. We are finding slow growth 
of the organism as a whole character- 
istic of children having difficulties in 
reading or general behavior.”* 


It is evident that if I am to provide 
an environment which will bring about 
the best development of the above aver- 
age who need an enriched curricula and 
of the below average who need special 
curricular adaptations, I must know 
what the conditions of growth are. With 
the aid of “Tables for the Translation 
of Physical Measurements Into Age 
Units” by Willard C. Olson and Byron 
0. Hughes, it is my plan to determine 
the physical ages of various children. 
These records of physical growth to- 
gether with those of mental growth will 
give a basis for providing for individual 
abilities and needs. 


With this information at hand I hope 


to have individual conferences with par- 
ents so that they, too, may realize that 
there are many factors involved in 
growth, and that “educational achieve- 
ment is a function of growth as a whole 
rather than of any single attribute such 
as mental age”.** This should help in 
removing unwholesome pressure from 
the child who is growing slowly and 
should build up greater confidence in the 
attempts that are being made to provide 
an environment that will further growth 
at whatever level is necessary. 


It was only after working intimately 
with records on file in trying to better 
understand a particular child, that I 
fully understood the importance of the 
behavior journal as used in the univer- 
sity elementary school. In the brief 
recorded statements one gained a picture 
over a period of years of a child’s out- 
standing strong points, his weaknesses 
and his interests. It is my purpose to 
keep behavior journals this coming year 
for I believe that they will develop in me 
“an artistic sensitiveness to children” 
and will provide information that will 
enable other teachers to help children 
in their adjustment at the beginning of 
the school year. 


This summer we saw the importance 
of staff meetings as a method of better 
understanding the child. The director 
of the elementary school, the pediatri- 
cian, the psychometrician, the librarian, 
and the members of the teaching staff 
centered their attention on one child. 
Each one presented objectively data 
dealing with the individual’s present and 
past history. After this information had 
been presented and discussed, recommen- 


*Olson, Willard C. The Concept of the Organism as a Whole. Interrelationships in Physical, Mental, Social, 


and Emotional Development (1937). 
**Olson, Willard C. The Child as a Whole. 
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dations were made in regard to the par- 
ticular case. Staff meetings give a 
dignity and a meaningfulness to prob- 
lems that are impossible when one makes 
casual inquiry from the school nurse or 
former teachers as one happens to see 
them individually. 

This year in our own system it will be 
possible to include in such a conference, 
our school nurse, our supervisor, the ad- 
ministrative and the teaching staff. It is 
evident that such careful consideration 
of an individual would result in a better 
understanding of him and would reveal 
ways in which the curriculum could be 
strengthened to meet his needs. When a 
group together recognizes such things, 
the wholesome growth of a school sys- 
tem is bound to follow. 

I was impressed with the fact that 
group organization takes place grad- 
ually in a system that recognizes the 
personalities of little children. This 
statement from the Curriculum Log of 
one of the teachers shows its impor- 
tance: “Not until Wednesday or Thurs- 
day will our regular daily program be 
followed. Children need the opportunity 
to become acquainted with one another, 
to experiment with a variety of material 
found in our group, and to feel secure 
in their environment.” 

I have found that I must give this 
matter of getting under way careful 
consideration, for I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that I have been starting the 
school year with a too highly teacher- 
organized big bang! 

The idea of staggering the enrollment 
for the first few days was outstanding. 
As it was pointed out to us, it is much 
better for the new group to become es- 
tablished and then have the children who 
have had previous experience in the 


school enter and become a part of this 
group. If the new group did not have 
this opportunity to become adjusted 
first, it would be much more difficult for 
them to become socially adapted, for jt 
is always harder to become a part of ay 
established group that has had previous 
experience together. In our system it js 
our plan to introduce this idea of stag. 
gering the enrollment in the nursery 
school and in the kindergarten. 


I was very much impressed with the 
way in which the children in the univer- 
sity elementary school helped plan their 
work. This was done in a discussion pe- 
riod. In one particular group the unit 
of activity centered about the building 
of a modern playhouse. The children met 
in their discussion corner before their 
activity period to plan what had to be 
done that day. After activity and rest 
they met again. At this time the work 
accomplished was summarized in the 
form of a diary which was dictated to 
the teacher by the children. In addition 
to giving the children a part in planning 
their work such periods provided oppor- 
tunities for a functional use of the skills. 
It is my hope that I may give my pupils 
more opportunity to participate in plan- 
ning our program during the coming 
year so that they may experience this 
need of coming together and the satis- 
faction that comes from it. 

These daily discussion periods showed 
me very clearly that I have been exer- 
cising undue concern in planning so that 
each child could work on the specific 
project every time we were concerned 
with it. This certainly has taken away 
from its effectiveness. This summer the 
modern playhouse developed in a most 
worthwhile way. All the children con- 
tributed toward it. However, each child 
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didn’t necessarily contribute each day 
toward it. When he did make his con- 
tributions (which for the majority of 
children was each day), it was evident 
that those were the things he wanted to 
do. The whole thing was a natural 
growth based on the individual’s inter- 
ests. Although the child may not have 
made anything on a particular day, he 
became a part of the unit through the 
group meetings in which the daily plan- 
ning and summarizing were done. In my 
own classes in the past we have planned 
too much of the unit at the very begin- 
ning of its development. This has taken 
away from its effectiveness, too. The 
more gradual growth through many 
group meetings is to be desired. 

The value of experience reading and 
the important part it plays in the pro- 
gram was brought out this past summer. 
“The Diary of a Modern Playhouse”, 
which was dictated to the teacher by 
the children was an interesting example 
of this type of reading. The following 
is a page from the diary: 

“We finished the frame of the door. 

We finished the frame of the top. 


We are starting to put the roof on. 
This is a modern house with a flat roof.” 


In addition to providing for reading 
experiences, it has been pointed out that 
experience reading is an excellent way to 
teach organization. Its provision for 
creative ability in that the child has a 
part in making it, and the opportunity 
for group cooperation are outstanding 
values. Experience reading has played 
some part in the program of our class- 
room. However, as a result of my obser- 
vations this summer, I am aware of ways 
that it can be used much more effec- 
tively. 

Providing opportunity for the exer- 


cising of creative ability is one of the 
things that will be uppermost in our 
program for the coming year. An inter- 
esting example of creative writing in the 
first grade was seen this summer. After 
the children returned from an airplane 
movie to which they had been invited, 
they gathered in their discussion corner. 
The teacher told them why the group 
had that particular movie and suggested 
that if their hosts knew the first grade 
was interested, the latter might be in- 
vited to see the airplane made by the 
other room. Lois said, “Let’s write a 
letter and tell them we liked their 
movie.” This letter was dictated to the 
teacher who wrote it on the blackboard: 
“Dear Group 2. We liked your movie 
very much.” 

Joan said, “May we write our own?” 
Suggestions were given as to other ways 
in which this could be written. The 
teacher listed some of the words that 
were used in the suggestion. It was in- 
teresting to see the number of letters 
that were not copies of the one on the 
blackboard. This was just a small be- 
ginning in the exercising of creative 
ability in writing, but it certainly repre- 
sented something exceedingly important! 

In addition to providing for the exer- 
cising of creative ability and pupil par- 
ticipation in program planning, this 
particular lesson was outstanding be- 
cause it showed how related school ex- 
periences are when they are functional. 
It provided for functional reading, lan- 
guage and writing experiences. Such 
work truly places the growth of the 
child above teacher planned subject 
inatter. 

When a teacher in one of the groups 
very casually said that the reading abili- 
ties in her room varied from the first 
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grade level up to the eighth I sat up a 
bit taller. I recalled remarks and con- 
versations that I have heard from teach- 
ers in traditional schools in which they 
complained about the wide range of 
abilities among their pupils. I can recall 
times when I have felt sorry for myself 
because of this condition among my 
pupils. Usually such teachers tell how 
much they could accomplish in their 
rooms if their pupils were only up to 
grade level or nearer one grade level. 
Never once all summer long did I hear 
any teacher in the experimental school 
make any negative remarks in regard to 
this. It certainly shows that the real 
schools of today believe in accepting the 
child as he is and in providing every op- 
portunity possible to further a whole- 
some growth of the whole child. 

An educational supervisor of an art 
gallery once said that a teacher need 
not be an artist, but she must be “art 
minded”. This “art mindedness” implies 
a sensitive appreciation of what the 
child is doing and a readiness to offer 
guidance when the child feels the need 
for it. 

This sensitive appreciation was seen 
in the teacher of one of the groups when 
a first grader made a picture of the one 
story playhouse for a page of the diary. 
In explaining her picture to the group 
the child said she made it so that the 
children could see the windows in the 
back of the playhouse. The children ac- 
cepted her explanation without any 
comments. This was a time for true 
“art mindedness” on the part of the 
teacher. She rose to the occasion and ac- 
cepted the explanation too. 


In my own work I find that I must 
exercise great care in making sure that 
the child is ready for guidance. There 
have been times when I have stepped in 
too soon when certain situations should 
have been carried on naturally to a com- 
pletion. In rhythms in the first grade 
this summer the children were expressing 
themselves to the music of a march. 
They were doing very well with the ex- 
ception of Dickie, who certainly was, in 
my estimation, carrying things too far 
and needed a bit of guidance. By the 
expression on her face and the way in 
which she watched him, I am sure the 
teacher was questioning the procedure, 
However, she didn’t say anything. After 
the march was finished, Dickie came 
over to her and said, “Wasn’t I a good 
clown?” How many times the spirit of 
little children must be crushed by those 
who don’t understand them! 

In summarizing I might state that 
my experiences in summer school have 
given me a better understanding of the 
growth of the child as a whole and its 
significance in the educational program. 
The importance of behavior journals 
and staff meetings as means of enlight- 
ening the picture of the individual were 
outstanding. The value of pupil partici- 
pation in program planning, the oppor- 
tunities for exercising creative ability, 
the use of experience reading and the 
sensitive understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the teachers for the children 
have shown me that the classroom 
teacher is the one upon whom the 
greater share of the responsibility rests 
in introducing and using the best educa- 
tional practices. 
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I EVALUATE SUMMER EXPERIENCES 


When one buys a new dress or suit 
one goes through many processes of 
evaluation, critically surveying it on the 
figure and asking such questions as: 
What are its possibilities? What are its 
limitations? Is it to be used for a certain 
time or purpose? Does it fill a specific 
need? After answering such questions as 
these the decision is made relative to the 
desirability or value of the outfit to the 
particular individual concerned. 

Why shouldn’t much the same process 
apply to the selection of methods in edu- 
cation? One is too apt to think a thing 
sounds good, or accept too readily the 
judgments of others. In other words 
there isn’t always a critical survey rela- 
tive to the “fitting”. Why not see for 
one’s self whether certain methods could 
apply to his particular situation? 

It was with this attitude in mind that 
the writer observed daily the develop- 
ment of a unit study in the laboratory 
school at his chosen university. How 
would I evaluate what I have seen? Can 
I utilize what I have gained? What are 
the barriers for such utilization? These 
and many other questions would natu- 
rally emerge from such an observation, 
but, first of all, one must ask the ques- 
tion: What constitutes the basis for the 
selection of any method? 

It has been stated many times that we 
in education are most concerned with 
the development of personality. Why? 
Because it is through this personality 
that the individual is reflected to those 
about him; because it is the accumula- 
tions of the reactions of this personality 
to situations that determine in a large 
measure the further changes that will 


occur in the personality, and thereby 
determine how he will meet and solve his 
problems as they arise in the future. 
Those who use the unit type of study 
feel that by using this method they can 
best achieve this purpose because it 
takes advantage of the psychological 
hypothesis that there are “cores” of in- 
terest about which experiences are or- 
ganized. 

How do they select a particular 
“core” of interest? By having an explo- 
ratory period of reading with books 
representative of a wide range of inter- 
ests. These books are selected at the be- 
ginning of the study by both students 
and teacher. After exploratory reading 
there are group discussions. These dis- 
cussions are carefully guided as it is 
after exchange of ideas and interests 
that the students select a general topic 
to be studied by the entire group. This 
student participation and expression of 
interests necessarily projects into the 
situation the fundamental criteria for 
any selection of a topic for general 
study, namely: Does it meet the varying 
levels of interest, ability, and need? Is 
it something we can enjoy? Are there 
adequate and reliable sources of infor- 
mation and materials available? Is it 
something useful? Does it have provi- 
sions for experiences in art, music, sci- 
ence, trips, and so forth? 

As I think back over the program 
observed this summer the outstanding 
thing seems to be the part the child 
played in all the study. He was definitely 
the center of the thing. This was his pro- 
gram, and he was planning and carry- 
ing out the plans under very careful 
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supervision. Each child experienced suc- 
cess and felt that he had something to 
accomplish if he were to add to the de- 
velopment of the common undertaking. 
Thus, here was an experience in group 
living; a consideration of the rights and 
needs of others; and the discovery of the 
value of working problems out together. 
Such a program is active rather than 
passive. 

How would such a point of view 
change the program in another school 
situation? 

S— is an industrial city of approxi- 
mately ten thousand population situated 
on a river second only to the Mississippi 
in the amount of traffic and business 
conducted over its course each year. It 
is a typical river city. Within a radius 
of ten miles one finds some of the largest 
potteries, steel mills, power plants, 
brickyards, and clay and coal mines 
in the United States. The school popula- 
tion is approximately two thousand. The 
buildings are modern and well kept. The 
teachers are well paid and the supplies 
for the school are kept up-to-date. 

In the school, unfortunately, there is 
still a rather formal set-up. The teacher 
knows before she ever sees the group 
some of the books which will be used and 
the parts of these books which will be 
covered. Obviously, this isn’t giving due 
consideration to the needs of the group 
nor to their abilities, and, therefore, 
innumerable problems or misfits arise. It 
would seem that subject matter is get- 
ting the emphasis rather than the child. 
This isn’t the only danger, however. 
When one uses a basic text and goes 
over it a number of times the process is 
apt to become stereotyped. This is con- 
trary to the nature of the child, who is 


primarily an adventurer eager to se 
around the next corner. 

In the laboratory unit one saw 4 
group of boys and girls eager to find 
out more about a problem they had se 
up for themselves. The study reflecting 
the interest of the group became 4 
motivating factor for reading. As they 
read more they began to discover for 
themselves the pleasure of informa- 
tional reading. As a result of this dis- 
covery there was a daily increase in the 
amount of informational reading done, 
There was no set requirement as to the 
kind or the amount of reading, and thus 









no stigma attached to the slow reader, 
This is a reverse of the set-up seen in § 
some of the classes in S—. For example, 
Miss A— refers Tommy to me because 
he is such a poor reader. Tommy is very 
self-conscious about his reading. How 
could he be any other way? A check-up J 
reveals that he’s been trying to read two ff 
years ahead of his level. He’s been em- 
barrassed by his experiences of failure J), 
and has developed a feeling of hopeless- 
ness. One readily recognizes that the 
unit type of study would prevent many 
such reading problems from occurring. 
In the books representative of many fj. 
levels of ability the slow reader will find 
that he can read successfully, thereby 9, 
making his contribution to the study. 
As he reads more he will simultaneously 
want to acquire new techniques. Sponta- 
neous reading is the best method to in- 
crease reading ability. In the program 
observed this summer spontaneous read- 9) 
ing was one of the keys to the success 
of the program. The emphasis is placed 
on the achievement of the individual re 
gardless of his present ability. This is 
again a reverse of the situation found in J, 
S—. Here the emphasis is placed upon §. 
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the individual’s ability at a particular 
grade to read at that particular grade 
level. If he doesn’t, his reading handicap 
is often emphasized, the situation is 
aggravated, and the student is consid- 
ered a reading problem. Purposive read- 
ing removes this stigma as it can be done 
at many levels and still be of value to 
the development of the study. 


In the lower grades in S—, oral read- 
ing is emphasized. Classes are larger and 
each child reads perhaps a paragraph a 
day. This type of reading tends often to 
establish the habit of reading for words 
rather than for thought. Teachers of 
upper grades complain increasingly that 
children’s reading for comprehension is 
poor. 

In the laboratory unit the check-up on 
reading occurs through discussion pe- 
riods. These discussions reveal what the 
children have read and how much they’ve 
absorbed. When they are reading for a 
purpose they are reading for compre- 
hension. Homework is the bane of many 
a teacher’s existence. The common com- 
plaint is that the child doesn’t do his 
own work. Why assign it then? Of what 
value is it to the child if he doesn’t get 
it for himself? One did not encounter 
this problem in the unit study, as during 
the development of a unit there were no 
outside assignments. Yet there was much 
widence of reading and experimenting 
at home as a leisure time activity. This 
vas due somewhat to the interrelation of 
all the experiences and a constant corre- 
lation of reading material with the 
actual concrete world of the child. His 
interest was carried on at home as well 
as at school. 


Then why not abolish in S— parts of 
the program that seem less effective than 
the type of work observed this summer? 


The thing fundamental to any method 
employed is the point of view both of the 
administrators and of the teachers. Any 
person who has part in such a study as 
that observed this summer must be will- 
ing to let it be the child’s program. Un- 
fortunately, in S—, some of our teach- 
ers do not feel this way or at least, if 
they do, theory and practice do not 
agree. 

Not only is a point of view necessary 
but the teachers must be equipped with 
the knowledge of how to go about setting 
up and developing a unit. There are 
many teachers in S— who could, I be- 
lieve, do an excellent job. Others, how- 
ever, have neither the point of view nor 
the knowledge necessary to carry out a 
unit program successfully. The teacher 
must be willing to forget the idea of 
using instruction as a method in itself 
and seek to help guide and relate all the 
activities of the child into constructive 
channels. 

To carry out the type of work pur- 
sued in the university school this sum- 
mer one needs more equipment than is 
found in the average school. In some 
schools it wouldn’t mean the spending of 
any more money, but rather that the 
money be proportioned differently. 

From what has been said relative to 
the elements in the situation in S— 
which might prevent the unit study from 
being adopted immediately on a broad 
scale, one mustn’t too hastily think that 
there is nothing that can be done. There 
are parts of the program that will help 
us with many of our problems this 
winter. 

While a course of study is prescribed, 
it does not limit the teachers to the 
books they employ other than the 
naming of a basic text. Any teacher 
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who has the initiative can greatly enrich 
his program by bringing in other mate- 
rials and books. This will provide 
in the range of reading 
material and solve, at least in part, 
many of our so-called “reading prob- 
lems”. 

Geographically, S—is excellently lo- 
cated to provide many opportunities for 
field trips to correlate the school pro- 
gram and the actual surroundings of 
the child. No course of study limits one 
from using the community as a resource 
for further study! Rather administra- 
tors generally say that the boys and 
girls should know their community first. 
It is surprising, however, the number of 
teachers who fail to do this to any 
marked degree. Too many teachers are 
apt to stop when they’ve accomplished 
the things listed for them to do. In S—, 
however, are some of the best teachers I 
have seen, and I do not wish to leave 
them out of the picture. They use every 
possible source to enrich their work. The 
handicap is that the other teachers do 
not agree on such a program of enrich- 
ment. 

Most persons will agree that it is 
never wise to plunge into a thing all at 
once. As I see it then, the things that 
might prove most valuable next year and 
pave the way for a more active and 
creative school program are in sum- 
mary, thus: 


variations 


1. To use as many other books as pos- 
sible; to get out of the idea they must 


be marked by grades and that on 
teacher shouldn’t bring a fourth grade 
book into a sixth grade, or vice versa, 
Books are interchanged now between 
some of the grades, but this could be 
done more extensively. If we can get 
a wide enough range of reading ma- 
terial in the classroom, it won't be 
necessary to segregate the slow reader 
for remedial exercise. Rather the 
remedial work of this type will be 
synthesized with the other work and 
will thereby have a purposeful mean- 
ing. 

2. By trips we can best, I think, show 
concretely the value and importance 
of tying up the child’s study with his 
community. When teachers see for 
themselves the results of such a pro- 
gram of correlation, I think we will 
get the necessary point of view to 
proceed further and _ initiate other 
parts of the unit study. 


Remember we in the schools are help- 
ing children live, and that if we doa 
good job of it now, they in turn will do 
a better job later on. One hears too 
often the statement that we in the 
schools are preparing our students for 
life. This is a fallacy. Life is NOW! 
Therefore, let us be sure that life is flow- 
ing through our schools and not around 
them; that in helping the child live bet- 
ter we cannot divorce the method used 
from the personalities who are going to 
use it. Therefore, we must be prepared 
to make change when the situation war- 
rants it. We are never finished products 
as teachers. If we feel that way then we 
are “finished”, literally speaking. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS AND REQUESTS 


“ "Vantage number one!” said the Bi- 
colored Python-Rock-Snake. “You couldn’t 
have done that with a mere-smear nose.” 


At our last teachers’ meeting in the 
spring, summer plans were discussed as 
well as procedures for the coming year. 
Our principal closed with the request 
that the teachers who were going to 
summer schools over the country bring 
back ideas for the solution of some of 
our own school problems. We have sev- 
eral major ones and innumerable minor 
troubles. 

The school is well known throughout 
the system for its noise—noise in loud 
screeching letters, too. In fact, it has 
been said that we have the noisiest build- 
ing in the city. We recognize this and 
we want to do something about it. 

My observation was in a laboratory 
school. Here I noticed a marked ab- 
sence of confusion and noise. On care- 
ful questioning, I found that the chil- 
dren of this particular laboratory school 
did not have higher nor lower I.Q.’s 
than our own school. Varying intelli- 
gence would not account for the noise. 
(One of my former co-workers suggested 
this.) Again, I observed no teachers in 
the laboratory school on so-called “hall 
duty” and no teacher in particular on 
“playground duty.” Still the halls, 
rooms, and grounds were orderly. The 
workrooms were filled only with the noise 
of occupation to which no one, not even 
principals and superintendents, could ob- 
ject. Just why should these youngsters, 
no more intelligent, no less lively than 
our own, be capable of conducting them- 
selves in a more quiet manner? 


The answer to my question I found, 
I believe, in a combination of factors, 
a few of which we may or may not have 
overlooked or underestimated in our situ- 
ation. There are some which I am guilty 
of failing to exercise, particularly that 
of always using a quiet, calm voice in 
the halls especially when an unusual 
burst of shrieks is heard. It is so easy 
to be carried along with the mob tide 
and to yell a bit louder than the chil- 
dren to be heard above them. This 
merely adds to the already mounting 
confusion. 

In summer school I have learned that 
suppression of youngsters’ activities — 
keeping them too rigidly in their seats — 
produces a tension which is somewhat 
explosive when released. The most apt 
comparison I can give here is that of 
little chickens let out from the cramped 
quarters of their coop on an early morn- 
ing. Those of you who have had the ex- 
perience of opening the door and hear- 
ing the cries of freedom — the flutter of 
stretching wings — will have some idea 
oi the natural joy these feathered 
youngsters exhibit. 

Life about us is noisy at best and the 
child is already highly stimulated when 
he comes to school. Our duty is to lessen 
this, if we can, by a program of living 
in the school which understands and 
meets this problem. In our case, guided 
by the principles which seem to be at 
work in the schools studied this summer, 
my suggestion for this problem is for us 
to substitute teacher example and guid- 
ance for teacher authority. 


Here I want to share some of the ideas 
I have gleaned from summer school work. 
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“Teacher guidance stops short of teacher 
authority, which tends often to teacher 
domination.” “Freedom is the medium in 
which we cultivate responsibility. When 
the latter is missing we have not free- 
dom but license.” “There is not enough 
freedom for behavior until there is also 
enough freedom for misbehavior.” 
“Whenever we use force on a child we 
are training him to respond to force 
and not to the use of intelligence.” 


These are but a few of the helpful 
guide lines I have received from my sum- 
mer experience. By modifying my own 
behavior patterns in the light of better 
understanding, I hope to make my school 
a calmer, more quiet, and much more 
pleasant place to live in this next year. 
Of course, like the Elephant’s Child, I 
couldn’t learn this from just any sum- 
mer course. 


Summer school courses, I believe, 
should also be centered about the imme- 
diate needs of the particular teacher. 
Happily the past two summers’ needs 
have been most adequately provided for 
by my instructors. This summer many 
data from the past year’s teaching lay 
before me in a confusing mass. Inter- 
esting, stimulating, but somewhat unin- 
telligible for the most part, yet I was 
quite sure that this very conglomerate 
held the answer to a perplexing, un- 
pleasant condition which exists between 
countless elementary school and second- 
ary school teachers. The old problem of 
haggling over lack of certain skills pos- 
sessed by children entering junior high 
school is present with us too. There is 
considerable feeling involved and no 
little misunderstanding. Many hours of 
my summer work have been spent in 
evaluating data collected during the 
past year’s work. These results I shall 


give to my supervisor, principal, and 
our high school coordinator. This small 
bit of impartial, unemotional evidence, 
I believe, may in some way give a better 
understanding of our shortcomings and 
our strengths. With such material avail- 
able discussions need not be subjective 
but may take on the scientific objec- 
tivity which adds so much to an appre 
ciation of work done by those before us, 

The need for continued evaluating 
has been impressed upon me this sun- 
mer. Not only should my students’ work 
be evaluated but, most of all, my own. 
Just at this point, my continued evalu- 
ating program cannot move along very 
far without the sympathetic coopcra- 
tion of my principal and supervisor. My 
techniques for making my own evalua- 
tion tests are not fool-proof nor too 
perfect as yet. I hope my colleagues 
won’t expect too much for a few months. 

*Vantage number two: when you get a 
new tool use it in your own backyard 
and prove its merits for yourself. 

*Vantage number three is perhaps the 
greatest of all for it is something so per- 
sonal that like one’s feeling for a beau- 
tiful poem or an exquisite flower, it can 
rarely be shared with another. 

For the past two summers it has been 
my privilege to be a member of a Pro- 
gressive Education Workshop. We had 
the experience of tasting democracy as 
a way of life, not merely a form of gov- 
ernment. Here an ordinary grade school 
teacher could meet with professors, su- 
perintendents, principals, and supervis- 
ors as an equal. The value of an idea 
regardless of the rank or position of the 
one who presented it was the important 
issue. Hypotheses were tested by our 
small society. These ideas and plans ap- 
peared, took their turn in being used 





CONTRIBUTIONS 


and checked and were discarded, revised,q 
or accepted as the case might be. The 
access or failure of any group was de- 
trmined by the responsibility assumed 
md shared by the individuals of that 
group. 

The nearness of the workshop experi- 
ence makes its lasting values unpredict- 
able. As was said of evaluation, it is a 
continuing on-going process; so with 
the workshop its greatest values will 


appear perhaps six months hence, others 


a year from now. Nevertheless the ex- 
perience has been one which I shall never 
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forget, an intellectual paradise. Yet it 
sends us back to our schoolrooms not 
too sure that we have all the answers. 
We recognize the need for constantly 
changing our hypotheses by trying them 
out in the social order and then arriving 
at new hypotheses in the light of the 
findings of experimentation. It is this 
which I shall attempt to do this fall. I 
shall appreciate the help and coopera- 
tion of my supervisors, my principal, 
my superintendent, and my fellow teach- 
ers. Without their help the ideas gained 
will be like seeds without a testing soil 
into which they may be planted. 








IT DID HAPPEN 


Irma A. JEWELL 


So “It Can’t Happen Here”! Forgive 
the trite phrase, but it was exactly what 
I said to myself that summer on the 
campus. I was attending one of the 
progressive education summer schools. 
The school in which I taught English in 
the winter was just an ordinary tradi- 
tional high school — the same sort that 
the rest of the students have in mind 
when they exclaim in summer school, 
“But I couldn’t do that in my school!” 
(I think I said that once or twice, too.) 
Well, as I said, I had just finished a 
winter of trying to teach a literature 
book to some high school students who 
couldn’t read it and of course couldn’t 
understand it. The first week in class 
that summer someone mentioned a “free- 
reading” program. That sounded to me 
like some sort of a plan with great pos- 
sibilities. I worked out a “free-reading” 
program with enthusiasm even though I 
knew perfectly well that “JZ couldn’t do 
that in my school.” However I carried 
enough of my enthusiasm home to give 
me the determination to at least make 
an attempt to carry out such a program. 
After all, there was nothing to lose. 

In an interview with my superinten- 
dent I outlined the program I had 
planned. Instead of using the regular 
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literature book, two days a week were 
to be devoted to reading. Those class 
periods were to be given to class dis. 
cussions concerning literature, authors, 
and books the pupils were reading. Part 
of the periods would be given over to 
independent reading, choosing new books 
to read, and conferring with individuals, 
Each pupil would keep a record of his 
reading. The aims I had in mind were, 
first, to help the poor reader by permit- 
ting and helping him to choose material 
on his own level; second, to increase 
pupils’ enjoyment and knowledge of lit- 
erature through wide reading; and 
third, to increase pupils’ appreciation of 
better types of material through guid- 
ance. 

The superintendent thought the plan 
an excellent one and gave me permis- 
sion to prepare a book order immedi- 
ately. In fact, I had his support dur- 
ing the year, and continued the work 
the following year. The real problems 
1 had to face were my own shortcom- 
ings — a lack of sufficient knowledge of 
children’s literature and a technique for 
successful group and individual guidance. 
The program required a lot of time and 
work, but the rewards made that of rela- 
tive unimportance. 
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EDITORIAL 





COMMENT 





Between the days when the materials 
for this issue were written, and this Oc- 
tober day when the magazine is printed, 
world affairs have reached a crisis which 
makes concern for daily detail diffi- 
cult. With the civilization of Europe 
breaking down and our own threatened, 
teachers and students alike may easily 
lose perspective. What does it matter 
how discipline is secured in a fourth 
grade class? Is it not being narrow and 
personal to concern one’s self with the 
problems of reading readiness, number 
concepts, the planning of units, and 
creative work? Is it of grave concern 
that the teachers in a given school plan 
their own procedures instead of receiv- 
ing a ready-made program from some 
office ? 

It is easy to avoid local, immediate 
problems by putting our thoughts to 
world issues. Of the latter we must be 
constantly aware. This is no plea for 
such absorption in one’s own little world 
that he is uninformed and neglectful of 
his role in world affairs. American teach- 
ers are citizens and as such share in di- 
rection of what the United States will 
do or will leave undone. But American 
teachers, supervisors, and superinten- 
dents carry a self-assumed load of re- 
sponsibility in addition; they have un- 
dertaken the direction of American edu- 
cation. It is their work to see that the 
right kind of citizen is developing. 
That these young people in our high 
schools today will have to face a world 
even more desperate than that of 1929 
seems inescapable. What the children in 
our kindergartens and elementary schools 
must meet, we do not know. It is clear, 
however, that upon them will fall great 


responsibility for the preservation of 
western civilization. We must begin now 
to help make them equal to their task. 
Nor can we accomplish this by constant 
talk of war, and its consequences. High 
school students are shadowed by fears 
and insecurities while younger children 
feel the tensions of their elders. 

Daily men are placing responsibility 
for the war on the shoulders of one, two, 
or a half dozen dictators and diplomats. 
That is an easy way out, a way which 
may prevent us from seeing our own 
duty. For no dictator can dictate un- 
less there are men and women, many of 
them, who are willing to accept dictation. 
The European wars have developed, not 
because of one man, but because many 
men and women were willing to let one 
man tell them what to think and conse- 
quently what to do. In one of the papers 
in this issue, a teacher asks for free- 
dom to allow her pupils to move about 
the room. Something more important 
than the comfort or happiness of a small 
group of children is involved. Children 
who have to sit still because a teacher 
tells them to, a teacher who is blindly 
following a general decree — such chil- 
dren are not learning, even in the small 
matter of sitting or walking, to think 
for themselves. Their teacher is not 
helping them to consider their own be- 
havior, and of equal importance is the 
fact that she, herself, is not permitted 
freedom to make mistakes and to find so- 
lutions to her daily problems. Many 
leaders fear to give teachers freedom, 
lest errors by both teachers and children 
result. Errors are of many kinds. The 
world has seen no greater than accept- 
ance of a leader’s word to fight as law. 

L. L. L. 
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To the Members 


Many vital plans for the Department 
have been put into operation since my 
last chat with you in June. A review of 
some of the major developments seems 
appropriate here. 


EpvucatTionaL Metruop 


The Managing Editor of the Journal, 
Miss Lou LaBrant, and members of the 
Editorial Board met in Columbus, Ohio, 
in June to plan the issues of the journal 
for the year. You will note on the inside 
cover of Educational Method that new 
names have been added to the Editorial 
Board and that regional advisory edi- 
tors have also been appointed to keep 
you in closer touch with the journal. 

We felt that there could be no better 
way of practicing the kind of democratic 
educational leadership for which this de- 
partment stands than to ask teachers 
who had attended summer schools to tell 
us what they wanted to do when they 
went back to their schools this fall and 
how their educational leaders could best 
help them do it. “We Went to Summer 
School” is the result. We hope you will 
find it stimulating and helpful. 

Later issues of the journal will deal 
with other topics of vital importance to 
teachers and supervisors. Some of the 
other special topics will be: 


1. The Controversy Over the Nature 
and Measurement of Intelligence, giving 
different points of view regarding the 
I. Q. and discussing the implications of 
some newer developments for classroom 
practice. 

2. The Library in the School, dealing 
with library materials for teachers and 
children and ways of using them effec- 
tively. 

3. Guidance, discussing different points 
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of view in guidance and stressing espe- 
cially guidance as it affects integration 
of personality. 

4. Implications of a New Emphasis in 
Psychology for the School Curriculum, 
applying new developments in psychdl- 
ogy to practical classroom problems of 
teachers and children. 

5. Teacher Education, emphasizing 
the process of in-service education for 
teachers. 


Tue TwetrrH YEARBOOK 


Our Twelfth Yearbook, Newer In- 
structional Practices of Promise, will be 
available around December 1. It should 
be unusually helpful for it is both prac- 
tical and progressive. It is illustrated 
with appropriate photographs and de- 
scriptions of classroom practice. Some 
of the important presentations in the 
yearbook deal with the importance and 
implications of newer trends in educa- 
tion; wider utilization of the environ- 
ment; procedures for developing an 
integrative curriculum; newer practices 
in the fields of industrial arts, dramatic 
play, literature, reading, and _ arith- 
metic; ways of adapting these instruc- 
tional practices to the needs of children; 
methods of evaluating developments; and 
supervisory techniques which 
facilitate the newer practices. 

Miss Helen Heffernan was chairman 
of the committee which prepared the 
yearbook. Other persons who have con- 
tributed are William H. Burton, Ernest 
Melby, E. T. McSwain, John Hockett, 
Natalie White, Corrinne Seeds, Gladys 
Potter, Frederick Cozens, John T. 
Bovard, Martha Dean, Hazel Cubberly, 
Julia L. Hahn, Mora Buest, Blanche 
Kent, Peter Spencer, Lillian Lamoreaux, 
J.N.Whightstone, and Maycie Southall. 
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TO THE MEMBERS 


Tue Fesruary MEETING OF THE 
DEPARTMENT 


Several interesting sessions are being 
planned for the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of 
the National Education Association in 
st, Louis, Missouri, next February. 

On Monday morning, February 26, 
the general session of the Department 
yill launch the study of “Supervision as 
9 Guide in Developing Learning Expe- 
riences,” which is the theme of the ses- 
sions. In the afternoon of the same day 
the group will meet again in general ses- 
sion and then divide into smaller groups 
for laboratory work under the guidance 
of outstanding leaders who will plan ex- 
hibits and lead discussions to show how 
supervisors may help teachers develop 
and enrich their work. Later this fall 
you will receive a list of topics for these 
laboratory sessions and will be invited 
to enroll for one of them prior to the 
meeting. 

On Tuesday morning, February 27, 
our Department will join with several 
others interested in the same general 
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field of education. Miss Heffernan and 
her committee will present the Twelfth 
Yearbook at this time and leaders from 
cooperating organizations will evaluate 
the yearbook critically. 

A luncheon meeting is scheduled for 
Wednesday noon at the Jefferson Hotel. 
Watch for a later notice of a unique 
plan which is under way for this 
luncheon. 

We have purposely not planned as 
many sessions as usual for this year in 
order that members and friends may 
enjoy our programs and also be free to 
attend other meetings of interest. 

Be sure to reserve Monday morning 
and afternoon, Tuesday morning, and 
Wednesday noon for our meetings. 

Here’s to a school year full of joy 
and satisfaction for all of you. Remem- 
ber that the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors wants to be of service and 
is counting on your support throughout 


the year. 
Julia L. Hahn 


President. 
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On the back of the front cover of 
EDUCATIONAL METHOD will be 
found the list of names of members of 
the Editorial Board, the Advisory Edi- 
tors, and the State Promotion Chairmen. 
The list of names of the officers and 
Board of Directors will be found on the 
back cover. Become acquainted with 
these people. They represent with their 
general education, professional training, 
and breadth of experience, the best 
available and their counsel and active 
assistance should do much to make this 
magazine function in keeping with the 
best interest of the members and sub- 
scribers. They need your suggestions 
and support. The State Chairmen will 
welcome the active support of all mem- 
bers within the individual states in de- 
veloping with the help of the national 
office a constructive, forward looking 
program. Get in touch with your State 
Chairman. 

& 

Our membership is increasing daily. 
We welcome the new members into our 
organization. All members are urged to 
take an active part in the affairs of the 
Department. Our work will be far more 
effective when we are working together 
with common purposes. Will each mem- 
ber invite some outstanding fellow 
worker in the field of improvement of 
instruction to join with us in our efforts 
to expand our services this year? 


& 

Many of our State Chairmen have 
been at work during the summer in 
behalf of the Department. Should we 
attempt to tell about all of the work 
done, it would be necessary to increase 
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the number of pages given over to this 
section of the magazine. Thus we shall 
include what we can in each issue. State 
Chairmen have already been selected jy 
44 of the States. During the summer, 
our State Promotion Chairman for West 
Virginia, A. F. Young, Assistant Sp. 
perintendent, Brooke County Public 
Schools, held conferences with members 
of the supervisory staff of the State De 
partment of Education; with members 
of the departments of education and 
supervision in several of the state col- 
leges, including the university ; appeared 
before the conference of superintendents 
held at Jackson’s Mills; as a represen- 
tative of the Department, sent form let- 
ters to county superintendents and di- 
rectors of instruction in the State 
Teachers Colleges inviting their cooper- 
ation in organizing supervisors of the 
State; and planned with Dean 0. G. 
Wilson of Marshall College, a conference 
of supervisors at that college in Septem: 
ber. Splendid work, Mr. Young! 


& 


Tennessee seems to have set a pace 
for us that will be hard to keep. Write 
our State Chairman, Mr. R. Lee 
Thomas, State Elementary School 
Supervisor, Nashville, for a copy of the 
report of the supervisors conference 
held the latter part of May at Norris, 
Tennessee. The report will convince 
you that the supervisors in Tennessee 
are attacking their problems in a most 
constructive way. 

& 

Our State Chairman, Miss Fannie 
Ragland, Director of Upper Elementary 
Grades, Cincinnati, has had conferences 
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yith the State Superintendent and State 
Supervisors concerning the problems 
and plans of the supervisors in Ohio. 
With their cooperation she has made 
plans for a conference of supervisors to 
he held during the state superintendents’ 
conference, October 12-14, The Friday 
program, devoted to a discussion of the 
cementary curriculum, should attract 
many who are interested in improvement 
of instruction. 
& 

Plans are under way for a luncheon 
meeting of supervisors and directors of 
instruction at the seven state regional 
conferences in Minnesota during the 
month of October. Those who are inter- 
ested should get in touch with Miss 
Lucille O’Neill, Supervisor, Coleraine, 
who is our State Chairman; Mr. Robert 
Ringdahl, Corcoran School, Minne- 
apolis, the State Representative on our 
Board of Directors; or Miss Prudence 
Cutright, Minneapolis, Second - Vice 
President of the Department. 


& 


Mr. Charles L. Mills, Supervising 
Principal, Hobbs, New Mexico, is our 
State Chairman in New Mexico. We 
were glad to have him visit our national 
headquarters office this summer. Mrs. 
Isabel McInerney, County Supervisor, 
Las Vegas, one of our members, re- 
ported a fine curriculum conference. The 
teachers of that county will welcome our 
new yearbook, Newer Instructional 
Practices of Promise which will be off 
the press December 1. 

& 

Mr. Evan E. Evans, Superintendent, 

Winfield, Kansas, sent us plans for the 


Secondary Educational Clinic sponsored 
by the Board of Education, October 
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7-8. We were interested in noting that 
Miss Dale Zeller, Curriculum Director 
of the State Department, would discuss 
“The Place of the School Administrator 
in the Kansas Program for Instruction.” 


& 


Our State Chairman, Miss Edgar 
Ellen Wilson, State Supervisor, Austin, 
Texas, attended the State Conference of 
County Superintendents and County 
School Superintendents at the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College the last 
week in June. The theme of the confer- 
ence was “Teacher Growth While in 
Service.” Dr. Maycie Southall, an active 
member of our organization conducted 
conferences and discussions two periods 
each day for four days. Their plan was 
somewhat unique. Write Miss Wilson 
about it. We hope to have an affiliated 
organization in Texas before long. 


& 


The National Headquarters Office has 
received a report of the Conference of 
Elementary School Supervisors in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, September 1-2. A 
glance at the program including such 
themes as “Organizing and Building the 
Individual School Program”, “Studying 
Children in Relation to the Community 
or Wider Environment as a Basis for 
Building the School Program”, “Tech- 
niques of Studying and Observing Chil- 
dren”, and so forth will give you some 
idea of the plans for the year. Miss Fay 
Kirtland, Supervisor, is the representa- 
tive appointed by this group of super- 
visors to act as coordinator of State and 
National activities. Mr. Irwin Hammer, 
our State Promotion Chairman, was 
represented at this conference by Mrs. 
Norma Smith Bristow, Supervisor, 
Montgomery County. 
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The supervisors of Massachusetts 
have a State organization which meets 
four times each year, publishes a year- 
book and is active in State affairs. Miss 
fIelen Piper, Supervisor, Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, is our State Chairman. 


& 


During the past year, the five sections 
of the California Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, 
which is affiliated officially with the Na- 
tional Department, have worked on a 
statement of Major Educational Prin- 
ciples. At the invitation of the associa- 
tion, the education departments of the 
seven state colleges have worked on simi- 
lar statements. These statements were 
all submitted to a state committee and 
an attempt was made to synthesize them 
into a single statement of principle for 
the State. This statement of principle 
was used as the basis for the state-wide 
conference held in San Jose, October 
1-4, This is just one of many illustra- 
tions that may be given of work that 
can be done when supervisors have an 
effective organization affiliated with the 
National Department, all working to- 
gether for a common purpose. 


a 


RecionaL ConFERENCE: The Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction cooperated with Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, July 27-29 
in the annual curriculum conference 
held on that campus. The program was 
centered about the theme, “Rural Life 
and the Curriculum”. The morning and 
afternoon meetings were held under the 
trees on the lower campus. The program 
provided for three morning sessions de- 
voted to addresses and discussion. These 
sessions were supplemented by group 
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meetings in the afternoon. The Tennes- 
see organization of Supervisors, under 
guidance of our State Chairman, Mr. R. 
Lee Thomas, contributed much to the 
success of the conference. Mr. Joe F. 
Wilkes, Miss Mary Sneed Jones, and 
Miss Susan Crutchfield served on the re- 
ception committee. The conference was 
well attended. The national office as well 
as the officials of Peabody College felt 
that the conference stimulated thinking 
concerning the fundamental problems of 
the curriculum and that it offered some 
guidance in the solution of these prob- 
lems. 
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Recionat ConFERENCE: Plans are 
under way by the officers of the Illinois 
Association of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction for a regional con- 
ference of the National Department to 
be held in Chicago in November. Speak- 
ers of national prominence will appear 
on the program. Supervisors from Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Minnesota, will join in the conference. 
Write Mr. Marion Jordan, Cicero, Illi- 
nois, our State Chairman, for informa- 
tion. 

& 

Persona Notes: Dr. Samuel Everett 
of Northwestern University has been 
borrowed by the N. E. A. to work with 
the Educational Policies Commission on 
a Civic Education Project made possible 
by a grant of the General Educational 
Board. The group will visit some thirty 
or forty schools doing outstanding work 
in civic education. Within the next year 
a report of the project will be made in 
some detail by the Commission. 


a 


Mr. William H. Bristow has been ap- 
pointed Dean of Instruction, State 
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Teachers College, Shippensbury, Penn- 
sylvania. This College is experimenting 
with a new cooperative curriculum in the 
education of teachers. 


& 


Some of our members from California 
have received promotions to take effect 
at the beginning of this session. Miss 
Elsie McGovern has been appointed 
General Curriculum Director of Kern 
County. Mr. Clarence Spencer has been 
appointed General Supervisor in the 
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same county. Mrs. Sylvia Mosher has 
been appointed General Supervisor in 
Nevada County with her office at Nevada 
City. Mrs. Louise H. Goode has been 
appointed General Supervisor of Plumas 
County with office at Auburn. Miss Bar- 
bara Borden has been appointed Super- 
visor of Music and Mrs. Arta Bradt 
Flood is the Primary Supervisor in 
Tulare County with offices at Visalia. 


Epna Simmons, 


Executive Secretary. 


THE SUMMER MEETING 


The summer meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction opened with a luncheon ses- 
sion in the Gray Room of the Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, on July fifth. The 
luncheon was arranged by the California 
School Supervisors’ Association. The 
tables were laden with golden flowers 
and each of the hundred and twenty-five 
guests had a corsage or boutonniere of 
gardenias supplied through the courtesy 
of the Bay Section of the California 
group. 

Mrs. Fannie Shaftel, Curriculum Co- 
ordinator of Pasadena City Schools, 
presided at the luncheon. The occasion 
was made particularly memorable by the 
presence of Dr. Julia L. Hahn, Presi- 
dent of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, who made 
the luncheon address on the subject: 
Future Plans for Educational Leader- 
ship. 

Dr. Hahn said in part that a great 
difference of opinion relative to educa- 
tional leadership existed at the present 
time, but democratic leadership must 
never imply driving, dragging, or dic- 
tating. Genuine leadership is guidance, 


helping the individual to sense his needs, 
to enrich his background, to see his pro- 
fessional opportunities to influence the 
lives of children. 


Dr. Hahn stressed particularly the 
importance of what happened to the 
learner while he was learning. The rela- 
tionship of the teacher to the child, the 
teacher’s influence on the total growth 
and development of the child, is compar- 
able to the supervisor’s relationship to 
the teacher. In both relationships the 
integrity of personality should be of 
greatest concern. The supervisor who 
functions effectively helps the teacher 
to more happiness, more enjoyment of 
her work, and to a better adjustment 
to her responsibilities. She increases the 
opportunity of the teacher to make 
broad contacts with her environment and 
helps her to broaden and enrich her so- 
cial understanding and her appreciation 
of all the things that enrich life. Demo- 
cratic supervision leads the teacher to 
find satisfaction in the use of new 
instructional procedures, and to ap- 
proach new problems with confidence 
and a realization that she has freedom 
to think creatively in their solution. 
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Dr. Hahn sketched the history of the 
organization as it adjusted to various 
changes in the conception of method. 
She also discussed the problems con- 
fronting supervision in the post-depres- 
sion days. The group was much inter- 
ested in the enlarged headquarters staff 
of the department, in the new policies 
regarding Educational Method, and in 
the plans for educational conferences 
and workshops sponsored by the De- 
partment. Dr. Hahn outlined a program 
of educational leadership functioning 
for the Department along the lines of 
the principles she had previously 
enunciated. 


On Thursday, July 6, two sessions 
were held by the Department. The morn- 
ing session afforded some eighty super- 
visors an opportunity to visit the Dem- 
onstration Elementary School of the 
University of California at Berkeley. A 
Guide to Observation was provided cov- 
ering such topics as physical conditions 
of the classroom for health and comfort, 
arrangement of classroom environment 
to stimulate interests and needs, pur- 
poses of teacher and children, initiation 
of learning experience, organization of 
the day’s activities, utilization of com- 
munity resources, qualities of group 
living, provision for scientific and 
esthetic experiences, and specific learn- 
ings. 

Dr. John Hockett, Director, and Mrs. 
Gladys L. Potter, Principal of the Dem- 
onstration School, led an informal dis- 
cussion on the educational program fol- 
lowing the visiting. 

The final program was held in the 
Auditorium of the Health Center Build- 
ing in San Francisco for an audience of 
approximately four hundred. Mrs. Ruth 
Edmands, President, California School 


Supervisors’ Association, presided. Dy. 
William H. Burton of the University of 
California discussed Supervision in the 
Modern School. Dr. Burton developed 
the topics in his usual vital manner, His 
manuscript will be published in this 
journal. 


Following the presentation by Dr, 
Lurton, a panel discussion held the audi- 
ence until four o’clock. The participants 
were: Julia L. Hahn, Washington, 
D. C.; George Kyte, University of Calj- 
fornia; Helen Heffernan, Chief of the 
Division of Elementary Education, Calj- 
fornia State Department of Education; 
Genevieve Anderson, Primary Super- 
visor, Des Moines, Iowa. 

To state concisely the outcomes of the 
series of meetings is almost impossible. 
At least certain statements defining ef- 
fective supervision stood the challenge 
of panel and audience discussion. These 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. Good supervision recognizes the per- 
sonality of the teacher and creates 
the conditions to foster its develop- 
ment just as good teaching is designed 
to develop individuality and preserve 
the integrity of the child’s person- 
ality. 


2. Good supervision seeks to discover 
creative ability in teachers, afford it 
opportunity for expression, and give 
it generous recognition. 


8. Good supervision recognizes  indi- 
vidual differences in teachers, and 
capitalizes their unique potentialities 
instead of attempting to force every 
individual to conform to a stereotyped 
pattern. 


4. Good supervision is democratic and 
seeks the participation of teachers in 
determining policies and procedures. 


5. Good supervision conserves the ener- 
gies of teachers for the teaching act 
and does not permit too many incon- 
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sequential demands to be made upon 
their time. 


_ Good supervision endeavors to extend 


the experience of teachers through 
carefully planned excursions. 


_ Good supervision guides teachers ef- 


fectively to the best sources of mate- 
rial in professional literature. 


. Good supervision sees that teachers 


are properly implemented with the 
necessary tools of a well balanced 
educational program, namely, a work- 
able course of study, proper library, 
and other instructional materials. 


. Good supervision replaces dictation 


with demonstration. 


10. 


ri. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Good supervision replaces the concept 
of the school as apart from the com- 
munity with the concept of the school 
as a part of the community. 


Good supervision does not attempt to 
do something to teachers but to work 
cooperatively with teachers for the 
realization of mutually accepted and 
worthy purposes. 


Good supervision is 
courteous, and friendly. 


sympathetic, 


Good supervision operates on a policy 
of no-failure and helps teachers to 
succeed. 


Good supervision is intelligent lead- 
ership. 








THE READER'S 
GUIDE 








Editor, Lois Corrrey Mossman 


A CHARTER FOR PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION. By Lester Dix. New 
York. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1939. 
107 p. $1.60. 


Beginning with a chapter commemor- 
ating the fact that Lincoln School of 
Teachers College has now come of age, 
Professor Dix, its director, leads us into 
a discussion of education, its basis, its 
function, and its outlook. 


With the thesis that the educator 
needs a philosophy, he develops Chap- 
ter II, “The Fundamental Outlook,” in 
a way that is really fundamental. List- 
ing and discussing the five great needs 
of man, he reduces them to the ultimates: 
(1) to be secure, (2) to act, and (3) to 
be recognized as a self. He follows this 
with a concise statement of “A Mod- 
ern Conception of Learning.” With 
these premises he develops the concept 
of the demands upon education of de- 
mocracy, with several chapters on the 
emerging curriculum, and the problems 
of program making which result. 

The culminating chapter is on “A 
Strategy for Progressive Education,” in 
which he challenges schools to action. 
He notes the confused fluctuating situa- 
tion and notes and stresses the need 
for thinking on the part of the public 
as well as the schools. He calls for a 
coming together, a reformation within 
the educational group itself. 


The clarity of style, the definiteness 
of thinking, and the restraint in words 
commend this book to those seeking a 
clearer vision. 
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LIFE AND ENVIRONMENT. THE 
INTERRELATIONS OF LIVING 
THINGS. By Paul B. Sears, Professo; 
of Botany, Oberlin. New York. Bureay 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University. 1939. 175 p. $1.85, 


Introduction by Samuel Ralph Pov- 
ers, Editor of the series, “Science jn 
Modern Living.” This volume is the first 
in the series of basic science materials 
being prepared by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research in Science. It is a sur- 
vey of the relations of man and his so- 
ciety in the setting of the physical world 
in which life goes on. Its discussion of 
the fact that each living organism is it- 
self a community of organisms is very 
helpful in developing a dynamic concept 
of environment. The process of interac- 
tion is emphasized throughout, as the 
method by which organisms and com- 
munities of organisms develop. “The hu- 
man community is, of course, a com- 
munity of living organisms.” The hv- 
man individual is a community of inter- 
dependent cells, so completely interde- 
pendent and producing so perfect a com- 
munity integration that we speak of the 
complex as an individual.” “Likewise 
every other living organism is a com- 
munity of lesser units.” “The whole is 
not the sum of its parts, but a relation- 
ship among them.” “Life and environ- 
ment are thoroughly interwoven.” 

The chapter on “Human Society as 
Environment” is provocative of thought. 
The method of the artist is mentioned 
as not scientific, but as essential in pro- 
viding the basis of man’s action. He rec- 
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ognizes as significant man’s capacity 
to manipulate by virtue of thumb and 
opposite finger, his central nervous sys- 
cm, his power of communication, and 
the factor of individual values as im- 
portant in studying human society as 
avironment. Of the latter, these per- 
sonal values, he says that, while not sub- 
ject to the customary treatment of sci- 
ence, these values are significant in such 
study of human society. In discussing 
economic aspects of human waste of en- 
vironment resources, ultimate social cost 
is emphasized. 

The appendix contains a discussion 
of objectives, practical teaching sug- 
gestions, and helpful notes on reading 
materials. 

The author couches the book in non- 
technical language, making it readable 
and interesting to teachers who are not 
science specialists. At the same time he 
intends to meet the exacting criticism 
of specialists. 

The book offers much to teachers of 
children because of its interpretation of 
the world in which children live. It is 
especially helpful in its interpretation 
of the interactive process which is the 
basis of community life and of individual 
learning. It will be welcomed for its pre- 
sentation of the organismic outlook. 


ON SHINING RAILS. By Eleanor 
Troxell, Dessalee Ryan Dudley, and 
Elizabeth Webster. New York. Charles 
Scribners. 1939. 115 p. $.80. 


In the writing of books for children 
there is increasing effort. Among topics 
and themes few have seemed more popu- 
lar than books about trains. One of the 
recent ones is “On Shining Rails” writ- 
ten by three of the outstanding super- 
visors in Michigan. The material seems 
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appropriate for children of the later 
primary years. It is informational to a 
satisfying degree while at the same time 
carrying enough plot and action to in- 
crease interest in a topic which is ever 
interesting to children. The book in- 
cludes no “work-type” material and no 
tests. It is definitely a book to read. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. By 
James D. Mursell. New York. W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc. 1939. 324 p. 
$2.35. 


Many of the books on education com- 
ing from the press today are concerned 
primarily with study of human nature, 
human behavior, and the learning pro- 
cess. Among these books, this Educa- 
tional Psychology by Dr. Mursell is a 
distinct contribution. It presents in 
simple unbiased language the essential 
materials now available for understand- 
ing the human organism as a living, dy- 
namic being, seeking to live his life 
through such adjustments as he is able 
to make in the situations in which he is 
living. 

The book begins with a lucid discus- 
sion of varying points of view in inter- 
preting human nature and learning. The 
author does not regard these views as 
mutually exclusive and contradictory. 
The discussion of inherited and acquired 
traits is very clear and gives promise 
of furthering understanding of the find- 
ings in this controversial area. Likewise 
the explanation of tests and their mak- 
ing and functioning should be very help- 
ful. This is followed with detailed ma- 
terial on individual differences. 


The chapter on mental growth and de- 
velopment begins with the statement that 
“One of the most grievous and fatal 
of all educational errors is to think 
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only of the finished product and to give 
no attention to the sequence of changes 
by which that product must be brought 
into being.” The author asserts that 
“the sequence of learnings ordinarily set 
up in our schools and imposed upon the 
pupils dangerously ignores what is known 
about mental growth.” The broad pat- 
tern of growth is analyzed into (1) be- 
ginnings “always with the vague, the 
clumsy, the unorganized, the chaotic ;” 
(2) differentiations which set off one 
part from another; and (3) a coalescing 
vr crystallizing in which relationships 
thus established bring integrations. Thus 
new patterns emerge, always in and 
through constant interaction by the 
learner with his environment, for “the 
life history and all the characteristics 
of every person depend always upon his 
constant interaction with his environ- 
ment.” 


The two great hindrances to proper 
growth are impatience and impoverish- 
ment. In the discussion of enrichment 
of the program for furthering growth, 
the author asserts that, “Every subject 
which belongs in a program of a per- 
son’s general education at the highest 
levels should be present from the nur- 
sery school on — always, of course, in a 
setting of experience suitable to the pow- 
ers of the individual concerned.” 

The position is taken, in the chapter 
on the nature of learning, that “learning 
and growth are in effect the same,” “the 
emergence of new patterns is in and 
through the process of interaction.” “. .. 
the process (of learning) always starts 
with a total pattern dimly and imper- 
fectly sensed; and it goes on by the 
clearing up now of this detail, now of 
that, until everything is clear and dis- 
tinct and all the parts fall into rela- 
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tionship so that the totality becomes 
articulate and explicit.” 
In his discussion of technical skills 


Professor Mursell asserts that, “We must }; 


teach technical skills and expertness jn 
general only when the need for them 
arises.” “We do not learn to play the 
piano or to do addition sums by pure 
repetitive drill on isolated technical prob- 
lems, but rather by gaining a sense of the 
total response pattern involved and by 
applying drill to detailed points of diffi- 
culty as they emerge in an intelligible 
setting.” 

The author questions trial and error 
learning as a theory of learning based 
upon pure chance, asserting that “Even 
the errors are not chance errors.” 
Nothing can be understood, nothing can 
be appreciated, without first-hand con- 
crete experience.” 


He asserts that the three theories of 
the learning process— (1) trial and 
error, (2) conditioning of reflexes, and 
(3) the formation of new patterns of 
action through the interactive process — 
“each supported and dramatized by its 
characteristic research procedures and 
experiments, come together in the picture 
of an interactive process in which the 
learner is active with respect to his en- 
vironment, in which he alters his environ- 
ment and is himself altered in the act, 
and in which there emerge new patterns 
of response.” 


Chapters follow on conditions of effec- 
tive learning, types of learning, trans- 
fer of training and the social setting of 
mental development. They contain much 
that challenges thought. The conclud- 
ing chapter is on the dynamics of learn- 
ing and growth, in which is embodied the 
fundamental place of energy, drive, pur- 
poses, and goals in the learning process. 
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The book is to be commended for its 
simplicity of style, its avoidance of con- 
demnatory, “either-or” discussions, and 
its fine summarization of research data 
to reinforce the point of view developed. 
One is led to wish that the author had 
given detail on the on-going living, goal- 
setting, and goal-seeking process as the 
road to learning in the same measure that 
he has presented the details of labora- 
tory researches. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC THROUGH 
EXPERIENCE. By John R. Clark, 
Arthur S. Otis, and Caroline Hatton. 
Yonkers on the Hudson, New York. 
World Book Company. 1939. 217 p. 
$1.40. 


This book on primary arithmetic is 
written for Grades I and II with the 
work definitely specified and listed for 
each grade. It is based on the funda- 
mental thesis of using children’s actual 
needs, supplemented by drill and by work 
to extend the meaning farther than the 
given experience goes. The authors pro- 
pose the use of flash cards, number 
charts, and the slide rule. 

The book is particularly helpful in its 
numerous suggestions which should sen- 
sitize teachers to children’s actual nu- 
merical needs and in its detailed sugges- 
tions for developing meanings. 

One is led to ask if the authors con- 
template the extensive development of 
meanings and too early considerations of 
abstractions. In other words, do they 
contemplate too rapid advancement to 
arithmetic as such? 


The authors state, “when we appre- 
ciate the fact that the automatic re- 
sponse to a basic addition fact is not 
necessary for the pupil’s solution of an 
addition problem (and similarly for 


simple subtraction problems), we have 
arrived at one of the outstanding differ- 
ences between the modern philosophy of 
teaching primary arithmetic and the 
older philosophy.” 

Another revealing statement is, 
is it sometimes wise to let children find 
out an answer by unconventional, con- 
crete methods, even though you have no 
intention of following up the teaching 
and practice? The authors believe that 
children profit by instruction in how to 
discover answers, how to meet problem 
situations. . . . Children should be allowed 
to discover their answers to problems — 
they should definitely be taught depend- 
able methods of attacking problems.” 

The definite listing of the learnings 
for Grade I as distinct from Grade II 
is not in harmony with some recent trends 
toward avoiding too specific gradation 
of school work. 


“ce 


THE SCHOOLS CAN TEACH DEMOC- 
RACY. By George S. Counts. New 
York. The John Day Company. 1939. 
82 p. 25c. 


This is a revision and elaboration of 
the address which Dr. Counts gave at the 
meeting of the Progression Education 
Association, February 22, 1939, in De- 
troit. 

In this book Dr. Counts delineates 
the seemingly headlong debacle of the 
last few years among many of the de- 
mocracies of the world. He follows this 
with a statement of the situation and 
responsibility which this our own de- 
mocracy faces. “The opportunity, as 
well as the responsibility, of our gen- 
eration therefore is to beat back the ris- 
ing tide of fascism and demonstrate the 
worth and practicability of the demo- 
cratic way of life,” he asserts. 
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With the thesis, derived, as the author 
asserts, from history, that “to every 
order of society there is an appropriate 
educational pattern and content,” he 
argues that “the American public school, 
through the organization of its life, 
should proceed deliberately to . . . in- 
corporate in the behavior of the rising 
generation the great pattern of demo- 
cratic living.” He proposes that in order 
to do this the school seek: 


1. To develop in the individual a icel- 
ing of competence and adequacy. 

2. To develop in the individual a pro- 
allegiance to the principle of human 
equality, brotherhood, dignity, and 
worth. 

8. To arouse in the coming generation 
a deep loyalty to the process of free 
discussion, criticism, and group deci- 
sion. 

4. To develop a mentality marked by 
fairmindedness, integrity, and scien- 
tific spirit. 

5. To develop a respect for an apprecia- 
tion of ability, training, and char- 
acter. 

6. To propagate the idea that every per- 
son of sound mind and body is obliged 
to engage in some form of socially use- 
ful work. 

7. To seek to promote an enlightened de- 
votion to the common good. 


In times such as these, with democ- 
racy itself under attack, it is well for 
every teacher and parent to consider 
well these seven points. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION AND 
LIFE. By Charles A. Prosser, Director 
of Dunwoody Institute. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press. 1939. 92 p. 
The Inglis Lecture of 1939. $1.00. 


This lecture is an argument for the 
reorganization of the curriculum of the 
secondary school, i. e. the ninth to twelfth 
years of the public school system. The 





author proposes “as a supporting propo. 
sition” that this reorganization be 9 
a fifty-fifty basis, fifty per cent of the" 
total time of each student to be spentfpdi! 
on “life-education” subjects. He would 
have these latter subjects be the cor bu 
of the curriculum. He further proposes i 
that the students not going to college be ufr 
permitted to elect more “life-education"}"™ 
courses. He asserts that the ones going dult 
to college would thus receive “a betterge!™* 
mental as well as more useful training.” pal 

His arguments are built upon the be§ !! 
lief “that every subject taught in our |: 
















secondary schools should be selected on" 
its merits for its use value and not for 
its value as a credential for admission’ 4 
to college.” ie 

In the arguments offered in support!" 
of his proposals one finds much empha-f"* 
sis upon fitting the learner to life andj 1 
vocational needs and little mention offble 
the development of purposes and goal-fite 
seeking of the learner. It seems to he 


ho 





and doing to high school students, with 
detailed discussion of vocational training. 


developments in dynamic psychology with 
emphasis upon goal-setting, goal-seek- 
ing, growth and becoming. He stresses}; 
specific training for specific tasks. 

The discussion raises many questions: 
as to the value of present high school 
subjects and should provoke thinking} 
as to the functions of secondary school- Bix 
ing. rh 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF ¥ 
PERSONALITY. By Louis P. Thorpe. 
New York. McGraw Hill. 1938. 602 p. 
$3.00. 


Among leading educators today there 
is a growing interest in the study of the 








rop 





e oypamer as a person. Questions as to the 
F thepental and emotional hygiene, for each 
pent dividual, the adjustments he is making 
ould _his situation, and the success he has 
core: building an integrated outlook upon 
roseshls environment and upon the situations 
re he nfronting him are receiving much at- 
jon”gention. Workers and 
dults are becoming increasingly con- 


with children 
oin 
ttergerned that they may be better able to 
ng.” 
bef The book by Louis P. Thorpe on Psy- 
hological Foundations of Personality is 
herefore a timely contribution for those 
ho want to equip themselves the better 


pal wisely with questions of personality. 


our 
| on 
for 
siong? deal with matters of personality. It 
; readable while at the same time con- 
ortgucing as to the scholarly material it 
ha- presents. 

and’ The first chapter gives in consider- 
offble detail a resume of the conflicting 
-Biterpretations of the term, “personal- 
y.” The author states that “definite 











nd structire is not yet adequately es- 
ablished” and follows this with an in- 


wundations of personality with the state- 
ment that, “While the physical body 
ven is significantly conditioned by the 
urroundings which play on the germ 
lasm, to a far greater extent are char- 
wcter and conduct developments due to 
he modifying effects of the social milieu. 


$e 


—, 


Thus we may think of the superstruc- 
lure of personality as growing out of 
the labyrinth of experience and as hav- 
ng its roots in the genetically inherited 
organism.” 

His chapters on the educability of the 
re gtsonality are followed by a very help- 
ye ful chapter on the dynamics of a living 
active individual. His review of various 
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and 


em- 


cxplanations of the drive to life 
activity, includes near the end an 
phasis upon the necessity for each indi- 
vidual through his interaction with his 
environment to “make better adjust- 
ments, find more acceptable outlets for 
his interests, and to secure his share of 
life’s imperious wants.” His discussion 
of wants, tensions, strains, and stresses 
pictures the individual as impelled to 
action through the disturbance of his 
equilibrium. 

He presents the facts thus far known 
on the mechanisms of personality distur- 
bance and follows with a chapter on ad- 
justment and integration, in which he 
states that “a new premium must be 
placed upon consistent and socially de- 
sirable goals of living,” as a means of 
bringing higher integration. 

There are two chapters on phases of 
evaluation, one on appraisals and the 
other on measurement of character. 
They contain valuable details needed im 
studying this difficult area. 

The book as a whole is helpful because 
the author is convincing as to the thor- 
oughness and fairness of his presentation 
of data involved in controversial areas. 
At the 
through the whole an interpretation of 
emphasizes the dy- 
adjustment through 
interaction with the environment. The 
that it 
It seems 


same time there is running 
personality which 
namic process of 
author’s view is so woven in 
is neither obtrusive nor hidden. 
rather to be convincing because the ma- 
terial presented is fair and yet forth- 
right. 

LIVING IN THE CLASSROOM. By 
Inga Olla Helseth. Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. Edward Brothers, Inc. 1939. 309 p. 
This is a book depicting, through nar- 

rative form, the work of an imaginary 
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supervisor in helping an imaginary 
teacher to understand better how to live 
in her classroom with children. It incor- 
porates some excellent suggestions as to 
how a supervisor may carry on the work 
committed to his care. The development 
of the material weaves in many sound 
principles involved in working with chil- 
dren. The suggestions on the relation 
of community and environment are good, 
although the chapter does not include 
a full explanation of the place of en- 
vironment in the learning process. 

In format the book might be made 
more valuable. Much use of varying 
type fonts, of charts, and of other 
graphic devices present difficulty in read- 
ing the book. The numerous lists, the 
insertion of frequent outlines and theses, 
and the large number of short anec- 


dotal statements break the conting 
The book would be made much 
valuable if it contained a useful ing 
The descriptions of numerous studi 
made by children indicate that the authe 
accepts the theory of having a currig 
lum built around centers of interest, wi 
minor activities emerging in the deyg 
opment of the central unit. Much of th 
material, however, is harmonious wi 


the theory of an emergent curricul 


where children live and learn as they 
mteract with their environment unde 
the guidance of a competent teacher, 
The book should be very helpful t 
those who are in need of competent § 
pervision. Supervisors could well con 
sider its implicit spirit of supervisio 
as a means of re-thinking the spirit ex 
emplified in their own work. 








